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THE NEW BRICK CHURCH IN FIFTH 
AVENUE. 

WE herewith present an engraving of the New 

Brick Church in Fifth Avenue, which was dedi- 

cated to the service of Almighty God on 31st Oc- 


tober. The venerable pastor, Rev. Dr. Spring, 
officiated on the occasion with his usual solemnity 


and earnestness... His text was in Leviticus, xix., 


30: ‘* Ye shall reverence my sanctuary.” Aftera 
few words of joyful gratitude on the auspicious oc- 
 easion, he proceeded to set forth the reasons why 
men should reverence the sanctuary—1. Because 
it is the house of God; 2. For its moral and relig- 
ious power ; 3, For its conservative influence; and, 
lastly, for its social influence in the community. 


These considerations were urged with remarkable . 


force, and with a beauty of illustration in some 
measure peculiar to Dr. Spring, but at this time 
with more than his usual felicity. Perhaps the 
best passage in the sermon was his exhibition of 
the conservative influence of the sanctuary. Hav- 
ing completed the discussion of the theme, the. 
pastor called upon the people to stand up, and the 
whole assembly rose and stood, while, in measured 


Corn-Hvusk1nG In New ENGLAND, WITH 


and majestic words, he devoted the house to the 
worship of the Triune God! 

It will be remembered by the subscriber to Har- 
per’s Weekly that in No. 19 we gave a portrait of 
Dr. Spring and a view of the “ Old Brick Church” 
in Beekman Street. That venerable building, 
which had been used as a church for ninety years, 
was pulled down last vear to make way for a row 
of massive stores; and the congregation and the 
pastor moved ‘‘up town.” They selected a site 


‘on the corner of Thirty-seventh Street and Fifth 


Avenue, on the top of Murray Hill, in the most 
aristocratic quarter of the city, and there they have 
built their new house—of which the engraving on 
this page will give the reader a very fair idea. 

Dr. Spring, the venerable clergyman, whose 
name will ever be identified with this handsome 
building, is now in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age. He came here thirty-eight years’ ago, and 
ever since, in the eloquent language of the. New 
York Observer, ‘‘ has stood like a pillar in the midst 


‘of this great city, a tower of strength in the times 


that tried men’s faith, and patience, and principle ; 
the patron and friend of Christian benevolence ; 
the wise and prudent counselor of the young and 
old; the example of holy living and patient con- 
tinuance in well doing, while change and decay 
have been going on around him. HWHe has buried 
more than one generation. He has preached more 
than seven thousand sermons! He has made full 
proof of his ministry’ About three years ago he 
was threatened with blindness. For many long 
and weary months he was in darkness. <A skillful 
operation removed the cataract, and he now reads 
and writes with ease, and bids fair to continue long 
the pastor of the flock that he came to in his youth 
—his first, his only, his beloved charge.’ 

The new church is a massive building. The 
ground measurement is 75 by 145 feet; main audi- 
tory, 50 feet in. height. With the galleries, from 
.1500 to 2000. people can be accommodated. The 
spire is 250 feet high, the cap-stone weighing 2500 
pounds. 

The interior of the church is admirably arranged. 
The organ is behind the pulpit, and a recess, or or- 
gan-loft, at its side; is designed for the leader of 
the congregational music. There are three aisles, 
leaving four blocks of pews, 146 in all, on the 
ground floor, which will seat 1200 persons. ‘The 
galleries have 18 pews on each side, 36 in all, seat- 
ing 200 more. Scagliola columns behind the pul- 
pit support a ceiling; and the old tablet, ‘* Holi- 
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THE NEW BRIUK, CHURCH IN FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


ness to the Lord,” known to all frequenters of the 
Old Brick Church, is renovated and placed here. 
The pulpit is in a semicircular recess, and the gen- 
eral effect of this end of the church is very grand. 
The vestibules of the church are laid with marble ; 
the gallery stairs are of oak. Rooms for the pas- 
tor, the trustees, and church purposes are provided ; 
and there is a fine lecture-room in the rear, on Thir- 
ty-seventh Street. The old bell is in the new 
spire, to call, in its old tones, the children to wor- 
ship as it has called their fathers. The church is 
lighted by one large chandelier 


of 100 burners, 


with an arrangement for lighting and extinguish- 
ing them all at one instant. The spire is to receive 
a fine clock, and this is the only apparent indica- 
tion that the erection is not complete. | 
The Building Committee, of which “Paul Spof- 
ford, Esq, is chairman, have given the church 
their time and labor, and to their adniirable taste, 
care, and foresight alone, we believe, is to be as- 
cribed the magnificence and appropriateness com- 
bined which make the New Brick Chureh one of 
the great architectural ornaments of New York 
city. i 
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ODE TO AN OLD HUMBUG. 


Your sands of life well-nigh run out, 
Retired Physician, 
Have taken such a time about, 
That I have very little doubt | 
That you are hearty, hale, and stout, 
: In good condition. 
Your grave is not already dug, 
_. Or the presumption 

Is, you creep to it like a slug, 
And cling to life with tightish hug. 
You say that you've found out a drug. 

To -cure consumption. 


So soon from earth about to pass, 
. As you assure us, 
The scythe so close upon the glass, 
Ready to mow your ripened grass, 
Why not divulge it to the mass, 
And gratis cure us? 


Of doing good then you'll enjoy 
The noble pleasure, 
And in that bank aloft, old boy, 
Which pays in gold without alloy, 
~Which never panic will destroy, 
| Invest your treasure. 


Oh, you old quack and public bore! 
No longer falter, 
And fumble at death’s latch no morc; 
Hang yourself up behind the door 
By your East Indian Hemp, before 
Twined for- your halter.. 


.HARPER’S WEEKLY... 
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THE ELECTIONS. 


INCE our last Number went to press elec- 
tions have been held in seven States. In 
five out of the number the Republican party 
has been .successful. In New York, Massa- 


chusetts, Michigan, Wisconsin, and New Jer- | 


sey, the Republicans have carried all before 
them—here and there with the assistance of the 
Know-Nothings, but generally, as in the State 
of New York, without their aid and in defiance 
of their opposition. In Illinois there were three 
parties in the ficld—Douglas Democrats, Ad- 
ministration Democrats, and Republicans. The 
first of the three appears to have been success- 
ful; the last has been beaten. As for the Ad- 
ministration Democrats, they seem to have polled 
so small a vote, that it is likely they will contend 
they did not run a separate ticket. Finally, in 
the little State of Delaware, which sends one 
representative to Congress, the Administration 
has been successful. _ | 

In these days it is usually the fate of Presi- 
dents to administer the government with a ma- 
jority of Congress politically opposed to. them 
during the Iast two years of their term. Mr. 


_ Pierce always said that his task was easier with 


an opposition majority than with a Congress de- 
voted to his interests. Mr. Buchanan will now 
enjoy an opportunity of verifying the opinion 
of his predecessor. In the next Congress the 
Opposition will have a majority of over forty. — 

So far as the practical business of the country 
is concerned, it makes little difference whether 
the Congressional majority be Democratic or 
Republican. Both would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, take a like view of leading ques- 
tions of legislation and government. 


‘MR. REED IN CHINA. 


Tue London Times kas obtained what none 
of our American papers have been able to pro- 
cure—a copy of the United States treaty with 
China. On examining it, and with it the evi- 
dence of mén who have. been witnesses of the 
late diplomatic imbroglio in China, the Times 
comes to the conclusion that Mr. Reed has sac- 
rificed the interests of the United States to his 
pique against England,‘and has concluded a 
treaty which confers upon American citizens far 
smaller privileges.than they might have obtain- 
ed had their interests been advocated by a min- 
ister of greater skill and clearer mind. The ar- 
ticle in the Times is evidently from the pen of 
Lord Elgin’s attaché, Mr. Oliphant. 

Some of our papers have undertaken to deny 


_the statements of the London Zimes, and to de- 


fend Mr. Reed. They have an arduous task be- 
fore them. ‘The facts tell their own story, and 
that story. is conclusive. 

Mr. Reed was appointed to the Chinese mis- 
sion in default of Mr. Walker, who was the man 
of all others who should have been accredited 
to Pekin. Mr. Reed was chosen, not from any 
suspicion of his diplomatic ability (he had nev- 
er been abroad in any public capacity), but sim- 
ply because he was an Old-Line Whig, who, dur- 
ing the contest of 1856, had preferred, like most 
of his brethren, the Buchanan to the Frémont 
ticket, It was considered only right that those 
Whigs should be rewarded 3; and Mr, Reed was 
chosen to receive the guerdon on béhalf of his 
sect. He pg a bear on the mission- the 

experience of a elphia 
phia lawyer of average 


| 


It seems that he no sooner arrived in China 
than he fell under the influence of Count Puti- 
atin, the Russian envoy. It must be borne in 
mind by every one that the natural interests of 


Russia in China are antagonistic to those of the’ 


rest of the world. Russia alone of all the na- 
tions enjoys regular diplomatic intercourse with 
Pekin. Russia carries on a large trade with 
China, which is transacted at Kiakta and other 
inland entrepots. Russia has no merchant navy 
to speak of, needs but few Chinese products, 
and has little to send to China. In all these 
respects the position of Russia is antagonistic to 
that of the United States. The United States 
have no minister at Pekin; have no inland 
commercial intercourse with China; and might, 
under proper regulations, carry on a-large com- 
mercial intercourse with the Chinese empire in 
teas, silks, and American manufactures. Yet, 
notwithstanding this palpable diversity of inter- 
ests between Mr. Reed and Count Putiatin, it 


seems that the latter is recognized throughout: 


China as the conscience-keeper of the former. 
The treaty concluded by Mr. Reed between 
the United States and China is less advanta- 
geous than the British and French treaties, in- 
asmuch as it does not provide for a resident 
American embassy at Pekin, docs not secure 
to United States. citizens in China the protec- 
tion of their own officials, and does not open to 
the United States people any of the rivers or 
inland ports of China. Our rivals, the En- 


glish, have secured all these concessions; Mr. | 


‘Reed, who seems to have been led by the nose 
by his Russian friend, contended for none of 
them. 

Mr. Reed left this country at a time when 
the Russian war had aroused a very remarkable 


-anti-British feeling in the hearts of the Amer- 


ican people. Russia was the favorite of the 
moment—not that we liked her more, but that 
we hated her less. Mr. Reed scems to have 
taken this popular whim as the guide of his 
conduct, and to have wholly lost sight of the 


real interests of the United States in his haste. 


to please Russia and to spite Great Britain. 
The result is that we, the ostensibl. friends of 
China, have made far worse terms with her 
than the maritime nations of Europe, which 
enforced their demands with shot and shell. 

We never thought much of Mr. Reed as an 
embassador. A man can no more contend with 
practical diplomatists, and win diplomatic vic- 
tories, without apprenticeship, than he can make 
a boot or a chair without learning the trade. 
Mr. Reed was a novice, and blundered accord- 
ingly. It remains to be scen what will be the 
fruit of his blunders. -If the United States 
treaty with-China is what the London Times 
represents it to be, it should on no account be 
ratified by the Senate. Mr. Reed may be suf- 
fered to escape with some contempt and de- 
rision; but no treaty between the United States 
and China should be ratified unless it secure for 
the United States such advantages as will en- 
able us to contend on an equal footing with 
Great Britain: for the great Chinese trade— 
which is destined to be one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, commercial movement in the 
world. 


SAWYER’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. : 


Tue new translation of the New Testament, 
by L. A. Sawyer, has just made its appearance 
from the press of Messrs. John P. Jewett & Co., 
of Boston. The community have been prepared 
for a work of sterling merit by the recommend- 
ations of a number of eminent clergymen of va- 
rious denominations, published in the newspa- 
pers and in a circular from the publishers. We 
had ourselves looked forward to its issue with 
considerable interest, not only on this account, 
but also because the task is one of the highest 
importance as well as the greatest difficuky. 
The history of all past efforts, as well as of 
those now progressing in certain quarters, -in 
our judgment demonstrates the impossibility of 
‘superseding the old authorized English version, 
whatever may be its faults, whether alleged or 
real. Still we look with.decided favor upon 
any well conceived and judiciously executed at- 
tempt to improve that version, or to make an- 
other, for critical purposes, more exactly con- 
formed to the original text. Mr. Sawyer’s trans- 
lation, however, notwithstanding the indofse- 
ment which numerous learned divines granted 
in advance, and which is set forth in a rather 
fulsome prospectus, appears to us to evince a 
decided incompetency on his part for so delicate 
and difficult a task, both in point of judgment 


and scholarship. We think he has erred in se-_ 


lecting Tischendorf’s text as the basis of his 
translation; for great as are its critical merits, 
it departs so widely from the landmarks of most 
critics, and introduces so many serious changes, 


that it will be long before it becomes the ac- } 


knowledged standard, if indeed it ever attains 
thatrank. Knapp’s or Hahn’s text would have 
been much more acceptabie to scholars in gen- 
eral, and the Elzevir or Mill’s text, with the 
corrections noted in the margin, would have 
been better still. As Mr. Sawyer has given no 
foot-notes, there is no indication of his emenda- 


| tions or variations from the received text. He 


has also adopted an entirely new arrangement 
of the chapters and werses, without giving the 


old one in any way; so that it is impossible to | 


find any given passage in his book. ‘There is 
no index to remedy this inconvenience. In his 
zeal for introducing an entirely modern style, 
he has avoided the distinction carefully observed 


in the original between the singular and plural’ 


of the pronoun of the second person, employing 
“‘you” both for thou and ye. He has every 
where substituted ‘‘ change of mind” for repent- 
ance—a very feeble representative of the sense, 
according to our judgment... But we have dis- 
covered throughout the book other renderings 
of various words which seem to us to show that 
he is neither a master of the Greek language 
nor of a good English style. Such literalisms 
as ‘‘casts forth” for brings forth, in Matt. xii., 
35; xiii., 52, are the merest school-boy render- 
ings. Similar instances are of constant occur- 
rence. Still worse is his rendering ‘‘ Do nothing 
more” for exact nothing more, in Luke iii., 13, 
where he has entirely missed the idiomatic use 
of the original term. So in multitudes of pas- 
sages. ‘‘Ituria” for Jturaca is perhaps a mis- 
print in the same chapter; but the following 
absolutely ungrammatical sentence, from the 
preceding chapter, can hardly be charged upon 
the printer: ‘*And his parents knew it not. 
But supposing that he was in the company went 
a day’s journey and sought him among their re- 
lations and acquaintances.” cally, a polish- 
ing of ‘‘twenty years” ought to have produced 
greater accuracy and elegance than are discov- 
erable here or in most parts of the book. In 
many passages, however, the original is well 
represented in Mr. Sawyg¢r's version ; and if it 
shall be able to survive the prejudice which 
most readers already entertain in favor of the 
antique style of the common version, and which 
such offenses against good taste as we have 
pointed out are calculated to increase, a revised 
edition may yet mect with eonsiderable favor. 
In its present form, its chief value will be as a 
pioneer to other more successful attempts in the 
same line, which our day seems destined to pro- 
duce. 


THE DECLINE IN IMMIGRATION. 


Tue total number of immigrants landed at 
this port up to November 3 is only 70,525, 
about one-fourth the number which used to ar- 
rive to the same date a few years ago. The 
cause of the decline is obvious. Since the EKn- 
cumbered Estates Act went into effect in Ire- 
land the condition of that country has rapidly 
improved; and the wretched failure of the po- 
liticaLattempts of 1848 has diverted men’s minds 
into better and more profitable channels. \ Ger- 
many has lost so much blood that it is now ina 
healthy state, and the progress of German man- 
ufactures affords employment to the entire pop- 
ulation. Throughout Europe, for many years, 
the harvests have bcen good; a blessing which 
must be ascribed partly to the bounty of Provi- 
dence, and partly to the improved agricultural 
methods lately adopted. | 

That the United States are a better country 
for young men to settle in than any of the coun- 
tries of Europe must be obvious to all who 
study rightly the economical consequences of an 
abundance of cheap land and absolute freedom, 
industrial, commercial, and social. No coun- 


‘try of Europe offers such opportunities of well- 


doing to the hardy gmigrant as the United 
States. If the truth were known, therefore, and 
no such feeling existed as love of home, it would 
follow that in course of time Europe would be 
depopulated, and the United States would be 
filled with foreign immigrants of every race, 
type, and nation. 

But the checks to the operation of the rule 
are powerful. Notwithstanding the large emi- 
gration to America, a very imperfect notion of 
the prospects of immigrants here is entertained 
in Europe. In the rural districts of Continent- 
al Europe the United States‘are still a land of 
adventure, of uncertainty, of peril, No man 
will risk himself here if he have any prospects 
at all‘at home. Furthermore, the home feel- 
ing is powerful in the mind of all the European 
races. Germans, English, Scotch, French, and 
Irish regard the United States as an inferior 
country to their native land. ‘They would rath- 
er stay at home and live moderately, than come 
here and feast plenteously. The feeling may 
be unphilosophical; but it is natural, and it is 
general. : 

It is likely that, for the present, the operation 
of these two checks will tend still further to di- 
minish our European immigration. ‘We may 
possibly see it fall to a nominal figure. °“When 
bad harvests occur in Europe it will increase ; 
but so long as the soil is fruitful it must fall off. 
The prospect is gloomy in one point of view. 
Our annual consumption of European labor has 
been large and lucrative. Every able-bodied 
immigrant has been a gain of so many dollars 
tothis country. If immigration ceases, the de- 
velopment of the country will be checked, the 
rise in the value of land will stop, the produc- 
tion of wheat and the consumption of foreign 
merchandise will be reduced, . These are grave 


evils. And it is after all a sorry consolation to. 


reflect that a decrease in our foreign immigra- 
tion is likely to be followed by a decrease of 
pauperism and crime. Sound economy teaches 
that the material benefit we derive from an an- 


| nual importation of a hundred thousand Irish- 


men more than counterbalanees any moral in- 


_ jury they may inflict, and any inconvenience 


they may cause. 


CONFESSIONALS. 


A controversy is pending in England which 
deserves attention in this country, for the reason 
that a portion of our people invariably insist on 
copying the English in their oddities rather than 
their virtues. | 

Many years have elapsed since Tractarian- 
ism; otherwise called Puseyism, first made its 
appearance in Great Britain. The theory of 
Dr. Pusey and his followers was that, at tho 
time of the Reformation, the Anglican Church, 
in its anxiety to widen the breach between itself 


and Rome, had abandoned many practices which » 


might profitably have been preserved; and thet 
the interests of true religion would be subserved 
by a revival of these practices. The revival 
which was projected by the Puseyites referred 
chiefly to matters of form—the costume of 
priests, the tone in which divine service should 


be recited, the fashion in which altars should be . 


dressed, the observation of saints’ days, the re- 
vival of week-day service, etc., etc. Their idea 
appeared to be that the Church of England 
might fairly avail itself of the attractiveness of 
forms to seduce men to enlist under the banner 


of religion. ‘They sought to render divine wom 
ship artistically attractive. ‘They were met by | 


vehement opposition. They were denounced 
throughout the length and breadth of England by 
the most influential presses and the most popu- 
lar men. As a natural consequence, opposition 
attracted proselytism; the Puseyites, denounced 
by the people, gained favor among the privi- 
leged classes. Puseyism was a success, in a 
word, Fashionable people draped their altars 
and their priests; camdlesticks illumined the 
face of the minister as he sang the Liturcy ; 
poor little babies were denied interment save 
in consecrated ground, and fashionables dated 
their letters on the “‘¢ve of St. Barnabas” or op 
‘* Saint Cecilia’s Day.” 

The success of the movement has led to at- 
tempts to introduce further innovations. At 
least one English bishop and clergy through- 


out Great Britain have resolutely endeavor- | 


ed to establish confessionals. In one instance 
a poor woman, on the verge of her confine- 


ment, was visited by a minister, who put ques- 


tions to her such as nd decent woman could an- 
swer without shame. Other clergymen have 
encouraged voluntary confession from their 
hearers; and young ladies, with the morbid 
appetite which so eften characterizes the sex, 


have eagerly embraced the opportunity of whis- — 


pering their secrets into a male and privileged 
ear. The consequence has been a storm of 
which no one can foresee the end. 


A portion of the Episcopal Church in this | 


country’ has always ‘been more English than 


American. At least one of the leading Epis- . 


copal organs in the United States has been al- 
ways strongly predisposed in favor of the Trac- 
tarian cause. Many Episcopal ministers have 
eagerly embraced every Puseyite innovation as 
soon as it made its appearance in Great Britain. 
It is reasonable to expect that the new theo- 
ry of confession ‘should obtain equal favor at 
the hands of our Tractarians. In a little while, 
if the novelty fights its way in England, we may . 
expect to see confession-boxes in some of our 
leading Episcopal churches. Ladies of every 
class—married as well as single—may expect 
to be summoned to give an account of their in- 
most thoughts to a priest. They may even ex- 
pect to be occasionally questioned on subjects 
on which no modest woman ever allows her 
mind to dwell. 
_ This is not a sectarian journal, and we have 


‘no concern with sectarian quarrels. It is our 


province to chronicle things as they are—occa- 
sionally registering our protest or recording. our 
applause. But, as chroniclers, we will venture 
to say that if our Episcopalians undertake to 
follow the English in their last innovation, and 
to establish the confessional as an American in- 
stitution, they will run a greater risk than they 
imagine. The American people, it may be 
safely asserted, wiil not readily submit to have 
their wives and daughters cross-questioned by 
priests om matters which they do not confess to 
their closest relations. And the clergy may de- 
pend upon it that the confessional will not be- 
come an established institution in the United 
States without storms which can do no good to 
the cause of sound religion. 


WHAT COTTON IS DOING FOR US. 


Many reliable estimates set down the cotton 
crop of the United States this year dt the high 
figure of 3,500,000 bales. It is coming to 
market much earlier than usual. The receipts 
at Southern ports are 250,000 bales (in round 
numbers) in advance of the receipts of last and 
other average years tosame date. So large have 
been the arrivals at Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 


| bile, and New Orleans, that specie has been 


shipped from New York to the South to buy bills 
on England more cheaply than they can be had 


-here. The price is satisfactory. And, consid- 


ering the condition of Europe; peace cvery 
where; prosperity in Germany, Ireland, Spain, 
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and other countries which have often lately 
been in the deepest distress; a large accumu- 


lation of money at the financial centres; a fair- 


prospect that new markets for European manu- 
‘factures will be opened in China, Japan, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and elsewhere; there is no rea- 
son to expect that the price will decline. 

In an article published some months back in 
this journal, we showed that in the most active 
commercial year the United States ever knew— 
1856—the cotton of the South was our chief 
stand-by and set-off against the enormous con- 
sumption of foreign goods in the great cities 
and throughout the country. But for the co- 
pious supply of cotton, and the high price it 
commanded, the United States would have in- 
curred a debt to the. foreign world which it 
would have taken years to discharge. 

It seems now that the cotton crop is going 
to be the means of setting the trade of the coun- 
try on its legs again. Our other great staple— 
breadstuffs—is in an unpromising condition. 
Excellent harvests have been the rule through- 
out Europe, and the price of all kinds of bread- 
stuffs rules so low that it is estimated that a loss 
of at least a million of dollars has been incurred 
by the parties who sent breadstuffs to New York 
this fall. At present rates—and they are like- 
ly to be unchanged for some months—flour and: 
wheat can not be sent abroad and sold so as to 
repay the producer in the West. 

Our cotton, on the contrary, if the crop falfills 
present expectations, will not only nobly re- 
ward the planter, but will go a long way toward 
liquidating the debt we are incurring to Europe 
for dry goods and foreign manufactures. . More 
than this: the early receipts at the Southern 
ports, by suggesting shipments of specie from 
New York, have given trade the first wholesome 
impetus it has had since the revulsion. The 
four or five- millions of specie we have sent to 
the South. were worse than useless in our bank 
vaults here. Inthe South they will be eminent- 
ly useful. They will generate and feed traffic 
throughout the Southern country. And com- 
ing back to us, as they will, by various channels 
through the South and West, they will, on their 
journey, serve usefuily to restore credit and fos- 
ter wholesome commercial enterprise. The re- 
vival of trade will hereafter be dated from the 
early fall receipts of cotton at the South, and 
the movement in specie which they occasioned. 


NEW YORK SGHOOL OF DESIGN FOR 
WOMEN.—COOPER INSTITUTE. 


Peter Cooper's Institute, as it approaches 

-completion and gets.into working order, attracts 
more and more of the public attention, and great 
is the wave of visitors which daily rolls through 
its spacious halls. ‘Thus far the most attractive 
feature of the establishment is the elegant suit of 
rooms occupied by the New York School of Design 
for Women. 

This fine line of studios, which extends the en- 
tire length of the edifice, is, with its admirable ar- 
ray of casts and other artistic properties, and with 
its numerous pupils at desk and easel busily ply- 
ing the graver or the pencil or the brush, a very 
pleasant sight— more pleasant with the thought 
that all the fair students are laying up stores of in- 
tellectual enjoyment for coming days; and, pleas- 
antest of all, with the knowledge that most of them 
are preparing themselves for honorable and compe- 
tent self-maintenance as engravers, as designers for 
the publishers and the art manufacturers, as teach- 
ers of drawing and painting, ag workers in various 
branches of industrial art, or, may be, as artists in 
higher walks. 

The School has, during the six years since its 
foundation, done so much, with very humble 
means, toward the realization of its great end— 
the opening of new and suitable avenues of indus- 
try to women—that we may safely expect the hap- 
piest results from it in its.present prosperous and 
promising condition. 

With these beautiful rooms and the admirable 
appointments, and with the instructions of Mr. 
Richards, to whom the lady-managers haye recent- 
ly confided the professional direction of the School, 
there is certainly nothing in the way of opportunity 
left for the pupils to desire. 

To those of our lady readers who love art and 
would study it wisely, be their object profit or sim- 
Ry pleasure, we commend our School of Design for 

omen. 


- 
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THE LOUNGER. 


_-A Louncer must not be a politician, but even 
Loungers, clergymen, and women must be aware 
that there has been an election. And regarding it’ 
as spectators, they must be delighted. to witness 
the smooth working of our republican machinery’. 
__ We all know, of course, that there is a certain 
number of illegal votes cast at every election. 
- People who, in daily business, try to force twice 
two to make three or five, according as they are 


buying or selling, are not very likely to blaze out 


in perfect purity upon election day. Neither is a 
candidate always able to allow a bottle of Cham- 
pagne or a half eagle to stand between him and an 
office, and sometimes the scenes at the polls are 
depressing to any Lounger who may have been 
musing upon the rights of man and the philosophy 
of government. For there appears always to be 
an uncomfortable proportion of drunken, riotous, 
snd dilapidated fellow-citizens at the polls. The 
decent people vote and quit. Toward sunset, the. 
decent people quit without voting, 


But let no Lounger make the city or its purlieus 
the standard of the matter. In this country the 
cities do not rule, as they do in all others. -It is 
the sober voice of the rural districts that usually 
secures the general result. If a philosopher plant 
himself in the New York Tombs to speculate upon 
a republican form of government, he will very rap- 
idly arrive at the conclusion that it is a failure. 
But neither the Tombs, nor the city itself, nor any 
city, are the nation, the people, the country. 

A general election is a process not unlike a great 
snow storm. As, later in the year, the flakes will 
fall softly and silently, roofing the houses anew, 
changing the complexion of the fields, tufting the 


walls, filling up chasms, and recreating the whole 
landscape — so fall the little ballots, softly and 
silently, and under their gentle pressure, old doc- 
trines, forms, policies, parties, sink out of sight, 
and the political aspect of the country is created 
afresh. 

Under the influence of our democratic institu- 
tions popular education is now. becoming so uni- 
versal, and shows its influence so continually in 
the readjustment of affairs; that any doubt as to 
our future development seems to be foolish and 
vain. The great principles which underlie our 
government, and which were so clearly stated by 
the men who formed it, can not fail, in the natural 
progress of an enlightened people periodically mak- 
ing their own government, to be more and more 
developed. 

There was never a period when the lover of his 
_ country, and of his whole country, had less reason 
to doubt the perpetuity of the State laid so wisely 
by our forefathers. Loungers, clergymen, and 
_ women may take no side in politics, may look on 
‘merely, and watch the struggle; but they can not 
‘fail to admire the justification which our elections 
constantly give to the great fundamental truth of 


' Democracy, that the people best know their own 


rights and the policy which will secure their en- 
* joyment. 


THE PICCOLOMANTA., 


SoMEbODY coins the above word to express the 
popular enthusiasm forthe new prima donna. Mr. 
‘Willis thinks that the secret of her success is the 
‘wafting of invisible kisses from pouting lips. Oth- 
‘ers merely confess the fascination without trying 
ito explain it. Youth, freshness, girlishness, arch- 
‘ness, and refined manners, all have their part in 
‘the charm. She certainly has not a great voice, 
‘but then it is fresh and sweet. She certainly is 
not a fine singer, but then she behaves as if she 
‘were; and if you do not get the note from her 
mouth, you receive its equivalent from her eyes. 
She is certainly not a grand actress—like Pasta, 
for instance—but she is arch and uniform, intelli- 
gent and charming. Moreover, she is young and 
a princess. Que voulez-vous? 

Meanwhile the fact is that the Academy is night- 
ly crowded, and that she enters upon her third 
week with undiminished enthusiasnt, 

‘We are now promised Laborde and Poinsot. 
The former is not unknown here. She left pleas- 
ant memories in Astor Place. -*‘Faultlessly 1egu- 
lar” in her singing, like Tennyson’s Maud in feat- 
pre, she is one of the most elegant and elaborate 
musical artists we have ever had. Poinsot has a 
fair field, and will have as much favor as she de- 
serves. In fact, it is zetting to be understood that 
the*New York opera is taking rank with that of 
other civilized cities. What city in the world can 
produce a fairer array than Piccolomini, Gazzan- 
ia, Laborde, Poinsot, Carl Formes, and Florenza ? 
And Johanna Wagzuer is promised. 

On the other sidp of the sea Grisi is in her de- 
cline; Persiani is no more heard; Cruvelli has 
retired ; and Alboni, Mario, and Tamberlik are the 
brightest names. 

_ Simultaneously with this triumphant avatar of 
the opera in Americh the drama declines. Forrest 
is reported to-be on the eve of leaving the stage. 
Miss Cushman has chosen England for her career 
and Italy for her home. Burton’s Theatre has 
been for some time closed. A clever company at 
Wallack’s plays light pieces ; and Mrs. Julia Dean 
Hayne has been shining, a star, for a fortnight at 
the Broadway. But no new stars are rising, un- 
less we may except the young Mr. Booth and the 
promise of Miss Vaughan. Mr. Bourcicault and 
Miss Robertson present a kind of picturesque melo- 
drama with success. But the musical glasses have 
supplanted Shakespeare. 

It is a little strange that, after the great suc- 
cesses of Fanny Ellsler and Madame Augusta a 
dozen or more years ago, no Cerito or Rosati has 
tempted fortune upon these shores. But the bal- 
let was always a delicate exotic among us. Pos- 
sibly it requires the opera to prepare the soil. Say 
what we will, the American people, as any self- 
governing and educated people is always likely to 
be, is more earnest than a society which govern- 
ments labor to amuse that they may forget to 
think, Consequently the Lyceum or popular lec- 
ture ‘system holds its own as an entertainment 
more cognate to our general taste. , 

It is not the least agreeable commentary upon. 
the character and tendency of the people. 


— 


CHEAP LITERATURE. 


Lorp Brovenam, who is now eighty years old, 
and who has fought many a good fight, is still 
fighting. He no more lays off his armor than 
Ilumboldt, who is ten years older. Probably 
Brougham looks at Humboldt and thinks himself 
a mere boy. 

He has lately delivered two addresses, both of 
them remarkable. The first was at the inaugura- 
- tion of a statue of Sir Isaac Newton. . The last is 
upon Popular Literature, in which he mentions 
several interesting facts. 

Thirty-five years ago, Lord Brougham issued a 
pamphlet, nowin its twenty-third edition, announc- 
ing that a society would be formed to help self- 
education among the working classes. It was 


done, and cheap books, maps, and essays, simply 


woods with sparkling blossoms, building huge’ 


written and admirably suited for their purpose, 
were issued. This was not enough. The field 
opened before them; and the Penny Magazine was 


commenced. It was published weekly, at one 
penny, and reached a circulation of two hundred 
thousand. It contained a fine engraving, some- 
times costing three hundred dollars, with two or 
three others, more ordinary, and eight pages of 
reading. 

This enterprise stimulated others of a similar 
kind. John Cassell, who-rose by his industry 
from poverty to wealth and influence, prepared and 
published a great variety of useful and entertaining 
popular periodicals, and inspired others to do like- 
wise. Among these are the London Journal, which 
at one time sold five hundred thousand, and now 
sells three hundred and fifty thousand; Cassell’s 
Family Paper, illustrated, two hundred and eighty- 
five thousand ; the. Family Herald, two hundred 
thousand ; Popular History of England, one hundred 
thousand. Lord Brougham estimates that the 
Penny Magazine had a million weekly readers, and 
some of the periodicals that followed twice as 
many. 

Ile disposes of the sneer that the information 
conveyed is very superficial, and that a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing, thus: “ Here is a well 
of precious water, and we have got a little of it in 
atankard. What signifies, say the objectors, such 


a dozen of the hundreds who are athirst. True, 
but it enables us to wet the sucker of the pump, 
instead of following their advice to leave it dry ; 
and having the handle, we use it to empty the well 
and satisfy all. A person gains some information, 
it may be only a little. Say the objectors, he is 
superficial, Would he be more profound if he 
knew nothing? ‘The twilight is unsafe for his 
steps. Would he be more secure from slipping 
in the dark?.... Suppose, as must happen in 
many cases, that no great progress shall be after- 
ward made, at least it is certain that the propor- 
tion is most inconsiderable of those who are not the 
better for what they have learned; and of those 
who are the worse for it, the number can not really 
be said to have any existence at all.” 

He shows that it is foolish to call the writings 
of such men as Professor de Morgan in mathemat- 
ics, Sir David: Brewster in natural history, and 
Lindley in botany, ‘‘ sixpenny science.” 

The whole address is full of the stinging good 
sense which always marks whatever Brougham 
says. And how much he has done, even if Baron 
Brougham and Vaux has not fulfilled all that 
Henry Brougham promised! Upon the whole, he 
has been on the right side—the side, that is, of wise 
progress. Science, the law, politics, and literature 
have been equally his field, and from each he has 
borne away laurels. When his voice is hushed, 
as in the course of nature it must soon be, let us 
remember what he did, and not regret what he 
might have done. 


— 


A CORRECTION. 


In speaking last week .of new lecturers the 
Lounger carelessly placed Mr. Hicks. and Mr. 
O’Gorman in the same course, that of the Brooklyn 
Mercantile Library. But it is in the course of the 
New Chapel in Brooklyn that Mr. Hicks delivers 
his discourse upon The History and Mission of Art. 
Yet we were correct so far that we gave to Brook- 
lyn enterprise the credit of presenting two new 
names of admirable promise. 

In Boston we observe among new names in the 
lecture-room those of John W. Forney, George D. 
Prentice, and Francis P. Blair, and in Albany 
Washington Hunt. In this city Bayard Taylor 
has opened the Mercantile Library course with a 
crowd and éclat; and Henry Giles and Edwin P. 
Whipple, both among the favorite lecturers, will 
follow. 


—_— 


A HARD WINTER. 


WE are to have a hard winter. Ladies who 
have nothing to wear might wisely begin to dis- 
cover how they can give part of it to the destitute, 
for out of the willingness to give some kind of 
help is quite sure tocome. Gentlemen who are in 
a similar condition of nothing to do, may reason- 
ably reflect how they can assist poorer gentlemen 
in the same straits. 

Buckle says the moral sense never improves; 
that it is always about the same, and always has 
been. , Roman Catholic historians and essayists 
assert that pauperism came in with the Reforma- 
tion; that before Luther there were no proper beg- 
gars. It would not be easy, perhaps, to maintain 
both these doctrines fully. And yet Buckle might 
fairly ask, are the well-to-do people of New York 
to-day more accessible to the cry of starving breth- 
ren than the comfortable citizen of Athens or Rome 
would have been? If he did so ask, Buckle might 
answer upon the ‘authority of Isocrates, that no- 
body was so poor in Athens as to be compelled to 
beg, until the latter days. 

It can not be denied that. it is still a curious in- 
quiry in a Christian community, who that has been 
smitten on one cheek first turns the other? Or 
who sells all that he has and gives to the poor, in 
order that he may inherit treasures inaccessible to 
moth and rust ? 

Metaphorical ? 

Highly so. 

The question now is, not so much about a Chris- 
tian community, as what can we do to help the 
poor this winter. 

To this question a writer in the Evening Post re- 
turns a striking suggestion, which we are glad to 
repeat for the consideration of the many thought- 
ful and benevolent Roman Catholics in the city. 
About two thirds, or three quarters, of the suffer- 
ing poor in New York are Roman Catholics. They 
are relieved by Protestant societies and private 
charities. Thatis all right sofar. But if, as the 
writer states, the Roman Catholic churches do no- 
thing for these poor people, and if the Archbishop 
has been able, by asking his parishioners, to get a 


| hundred thousand dollars for building a cathedral, 


a paltry supply? It would not wet the lips of half . 


ought not the Archbishop to ask, and would not 
those parishioners desire to be asked, that they 
should also contribute something, in common with 
their Protestant brethren, for the relief of those 
poor ? 

It is not to be put upon sectarian but upon com- 
mon Christian and humane grounds, and it may 
easily be made a matter of policy. For if a skill- 
ful enemy of the Roman Church should say to his 
workmen of that communion, “‘ Here, you have no 
money, and I have no work for you; but your 
ministers insist upon your giving them money to 
build churches with, and refuse tu give you money 
to buy. bread with,” would he not wield a strong 
argument with the people whom he addressed ? 

It is a practical, not a sectarian question. It is 
not absolutely essential that great cathedralsshould 
be built, except by people who can afford to build 
them. It is a noble and beautiful work to rear a 
stately church for the worship of God. But among 
starving people God is worshiped by charitably 
feeding them. 


UNPUBLISHED NOTES BY CHARLES LAMB. 


SomE months since Mr. Thomas Allsop; whose 
name is not entirely unknown to the readers of 
Charles Lamb’s letters, and who wrote “‘ Recollec- 
tions of Coleridge,” was reported as compromised 
by the attempt upon the life of Louis Napoleon 
for which Orsini suffered. He came to this coun- 
try, and brought with him various unpublished 
manuscripts of Lamb and Coleridge—chiefly of the 
former—which have passed into the hands of the 
Harpers. In the next number of Harper's Maga- 
zine will appear a story of Charles Lamb’s, hitherto 


unpublished ; and in a subsequent number a selec- © 


tion from the notes—all marked by his character- 
istic quaintness. It is not often that any thing by 
so universally beloved an author remains so long 
unknown to the public. , 7 


THE LOUNGER’S LETTER-BOX. 


** PHILADELPHIA, October, 1858. 

*“*DeEAz LounGER,—I am a Yankee; that is, I have 
been brought up one, although born in the sunny South, 
and having spent eighteen years of my life in the Nutmeg 
State, I came to ‘ye goodlye citye of Penne;’ and from 
the time I came here to the present I have been assail- 
ed and sneered at, and heard so much of the outlandish 
expressions of the Yankees, from those who know no- 
thing of the Yankees, nor of correct expression, that I 


am tired of it, and I am indignant, and I am anxious to ~ 


hear some one’s opinion, and know of none.I would pre- 
fer to yours. 

**T have yet.to hear in New England such expressions 
and perversions as these: 

*** T haven't saw him." 

T seen her." 

* I did not get to go.’ 

‘* And what language is it that authorizes a man to 
speak of welwet, and wiolin, and vhiskers, if not that of 
Sam Weller? But, dear Lounger, please cool me off, 
and do not let the Yankees be slandered, and believe me a 

Bice." 


—TrveE BLvsE may wisely confide in the Yan- 
kees to take care of themselves. They have*gen- 
erally known how to do it. The usual slang put 
into their mouths is as unlike their provincial 
speech as possible. Judge Haliburton, of Nova 
Scotia, and the theatre, are responsible for the ex- 
travaganzas of character and conversation that 
pass current as genuine Yankee. The purest and 
truest Yankee is to be found in. Lowell’s Biglow Pa- 
pers; and the little poem of his published, with 
Hoppin’s illustrations, in the Weekly, two or three 
weeks since, is an exquisite and faithful specimen 
of that peculiar lingo. That poem also conveys 
the sincere and beautiful feeling which beiongs to 
the Yankees as a race, hidden under that grotesqu 
and quaint form. The use of W for V is ae 
Dutch, not utterly unknown in the State of the 
Knickerbockers. 


** Dear LouNGER,—Will you be so good as to inform 
your readers in whut history is to be found an account of 
‘the Maiden Queen’ having lost Calais? See Iarper’s 
Weekly of October 2, p. 637. 

** Yours ever, 

—Newark, N. J., must look sharply at his his- 
tory—any authentic history—and he will find that 
after the famous treaty of Chateau Cambresis, of 
April 2, 1559, which terminated the wars of France 
in Italy, and gave Spain nearly seventy years’ 
predominance in the Peninsula, Calais was deliv- 
ered up to France. It was the first year of Eliza- 
beth. 


Newark, N. J.” 


“ New York, Octolcr. 

Dear Mz. other day, in looking over 
a late Number of ** Harper's Magazine," I came across an 
interesting article on ‘* Epigrams;"’ but I was unable to 
discover in the collection one which has always seemed 
to me as remarkably fine.. 

‘¢ When West had finished his great painting of ‘* Adam 
and Eve,” he called in his friend Butler to see it, Butler 
looked at it a few moments, and then, with his eyes still 
fixed on the painting, said: 

‘+ Adam and Eve, their lot was hard: 
Hard by every one confessed— 
Turned out of Paradise by God, 
And murdered afterward by West.’ 


One word more and I have done." What is ‘ Majes- 
ty’ stripped of its externals? 
** Majesty—a jest ! 


Yours, VERDURE." 


2Sam SIGHTSEER sends an account of a polit- 
cal meeting in the country. It is not very strik- 
ing, and is very long. Singularly enough, the 
writing is feminine. The moral is that the wit 
of political speeches is not very funny, and their 
spirit too often irreverent. 


“ Boston, November, 1858. 
“Mr. LouncER,—Will you please inform one of your 
admirers what author wrote all his works with one pen? 
It is well known that Eliot wrote his Indian Bible with 
one pen; and Dr. Warner wrote his ‘ Eccl@viastical Hie- 
tory’ and ‘ Dissertation on the Book of Common Prayer’ 


with but ome gray-goose quill; but whose ‘ mighty pen’: 


sufficed to write all that he ever published ? Answer me 
that, if you please. Yours respectfully, 


A” 
—The Lounger can not answer. 
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‘ing saloon or tavern. 


ASS 


MAYOR TIEMANN’S RACE 


THE LATE ELECTION, 
We illustrate herewith two scenes of the late 
election in this city. The lower engraving is an 
acéurate representation of the polling-place, No. 


-488 Pearl Street, taken during the hours for vot- 


ing. As the bottles and casks show, it is a drink- 
On one side of the room 
were ranged rows of liquor casks; on the other 
side stood rows of bottles and kegs, and the coun- 


ter, over which an active young man presided. 
The walls were adorned with old targets, and pla- 
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cards in favor of the Trish candidates among the 
Democracy. ‘The ballot-hoxes stood in an inner 
room, the door only of whichis shown in our en- 
graving. Through the outer room a stream of 
turbulent, and frequently drunken, men were pass- 
ing and repassing all day. Several scrimmages 
took place in the vicinity, and in a row which oc- 
curred between the voters at this place and the 
Five Pointers pistols and guns were freely used, 
and at least one man was shot. .We lIcave the 
reader to apply the moral. = 

The other engravings represents a dro'l scene 
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Which took place in the First Ward, in which Sick- 
les and \Walbridge were rival candidates. Some 
soldicrs from Governor’s Island were coming over 
to vote; the opposite party garrisoned.the landings 
and refused to allow them to set foot on shore. 
Tour of the soldiers, however, landed in Brooklyn, 
and took the Ilamilton Avenue Ferry to the city. 
When they arrived the crowd surrounded them, 
and positively declared that they should not vote. 
We must let the //erald reporter tell the remainder 
of the story, which he does in very graphic style : 

** As the mob had evident!y made up their minds that 
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THE VOUING-PLACE, NO. 488 PEARL STREET, IN THE SIXTH WARD, NEW YORK CITY, 


(Novemser 13, 1858. 


10 THE VOTING-PLACE AS THE ESCORT OF UNITED STATES SOLDIERS. 


net even: this small complement of the force from Gov- 
ernor’s Island should reach the polls, they pressed around 
them as soon as they left the ferry-boat, and commenced 
jostling and shculdering them about. The Mayor now 
appeared with his squad, and told the soldiers that they 
must run for it if thoy expected to reach the voting-place 
in time. I!lis own squad were ordered to protect them 
in their race across the Battery to No. 32 Greenwich 
Strect, where they expected to deposit their ballots. It 
was about twenty minutes to five when they commenced 
the race, and as there remained but exactly eighteen 
minutes before the polls closed no time was to be lost. 


Away they went, as fast as their legs could carry the'n.. 
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Nove MBER’ 13, 1858. 


ina ea line for No. 32, guarded by two of the May- 
ors squad and four or five others, among whom was the 
Mayor himself, with three hundred of the opposing crowd 
hanging close on their rear. The affair, in some of its 
aspects, is said to have been the most amusing that ever 
took place on an election day; and if the Mayor runs as 
well when he is again a candidate as he did on this 


occasion, he will distance all competitors, Whatever 


doubts there may be in regard to his qualities as a May- 
or, those who saw his performances on the LBatiery yes- 
terday must admit that he is a perfect ‘ hoss’ when there's 
any running to be done. Away they went, as we have 
said, as fast astheir legs could carry them, and close be- 
hind them three hundred pursuers, yelling and hooting 
at the top of their voices. About forty “of the police 
were behind in the race, and brought up the rear. A 
cloud of dust marked the course of the dreadful rout as 
it swept over the Battery; the quiet pedestrians gazod 
with astonished eyes on the race, wondering what it all 
could mean. ‘There were the four soldiers in their uni- 
form leading off in the race, and there was the Mayor, 
and Sergeants Croft and Seaman close alongside; then 
came the crowd of three hundred, yelling as only a crawd 
can yell; and last of all came the main body of the po- 
lice force. The soldiers, like the Mayor, turned ont to 
be ‘fast,’ and kept their distance well from the start. 
In fact, they were yapidly leaving their pursuers behind, 
and had already passed out of the Battery gate facing 
Greenwich Street, with a fuir prospect of reaching the 
polls, when, to the dismay of both soldiers and Mayor, 
and the undisguised delight of the crowd, a formidable- 
looking array of aout one hundred and fifty of the den- 
izens of the First Ward was observed precisely in the 
very place where they should not have been at such a 
time—right in the way of the soldiers, and.completely 
blocking up the road to No. 32, IIere was a terrible 
state of affairs; and what made matters worse, it was fast 
approaching the moment when the polls were to close. 
Not more than fifteen minutes were lef{t—time was pre- 
cious, and a desperate and final effort must be made to 
get in the four votes. But how were they to accomplish 
this ?—that was the rub. The soldiers, and the Mayor, 
and the two sergeants, and the three or four friends of 
the soldiers, attempted to force their way through; but 
= as they were in the act of doing so the chief magis- 
rate himself was collared by a powerful fellow, about 
six feet high, and made in proportion, who was about to 
dispose of the municipal executive in a rather summary 
manner when the offender was himself collared by Ser- 
geant Croft, and finally lodged in the Sccond Ward sta- 
tion-house, He was subsequently released, however, as 
the Mayor found, on investigation, that he was endeay- 
oring to clear.a path for the soldiers, and imagined that 
his Honor.was one of the opposing crowd. But here they 
all were within a stone’s-throw of the polls, the long- 
sought-for No. 32, and now but ten minutes of the fifteen 
were left. The police force, who brought up the rear, 
now made their appearance, and commenced a series of 
pushes and shoves, intermingled with an occasional ap- 
plication of their clubs; but the mass was not to be driy- 
en from their purpose in tlriis way. The police might 
shove, and the soldiers might shove, and so might the 
, Mayor; but after all, the crowd did fhe greatest part of 
“the shovi ing; and when the long-wished-for two minutes 
to five-came, and the door of the polling~place was closed, 
such a yell of delight and triumph was never before heard 
iu the’ First or any other ward. One soldier succeeded 
in getting within a few feet of the door, but he was im- 
mediately pounced upon by half a dozen men and carried 
of bodily a considerable distance down the street, and 
«juietly deposited upon the sidewalk. Thus terminated 
he grand race for the polls; and although the Mayor was 
defeated in the end, it is to be hoped he will be success- 
ful the next time."’ 


THE PRIMROSE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


{The common field primrose, that grows in su¢h bean- 
tiful Juxuriance in the meadows and preen lanes of tiie 
British Isles, ?s unknown in Australia. Two or three 
years ago it was reported in a newspaper of Melbourne, 
Australia, that an English primrose had been imported 
in a wardian-case, and would be brought on shore from 
a ship in the ‘harbor, to be exhibited in the city. The 
announcement excited a great sensation. Upward of 
three thousand people turned out into the strects to see 
the gentle stranger brought ashore, and the pressure of 
the crowd was so great “th: at it was found neecssary to 
call out the police to preserve order, and ta,make a line, 
through which the primrose might be escorted on shore, 
to be seen by all her admirers.) 


Snr comes!—make way, ye people!—stand reverently 
aside ; 
She comes !—the gentle traveler, in purity and pride; 
Shower welcomes fair upon her, 
To show befitting honor; 
And give her love and homage from hearts and kin.-. 
dling eyes; 
And believe her, and Pucci her, with a thousand 
sympathies. 


She has crossed the stormy ocean, a pilgrim to our _ 


shore, 
As fresh as Youth and Beauty, and dear as days of 
yore; 
Stand back! for she is tender, 
And delicaie, and slender; 
And a rude, too boisterous greeting, well-meant al- 
though it be, 
Might endanger our sweet stranger, from the land bo- 
youd the sea. 


Oh? the love that she awakens, and the smiles, twin 
born with tears, 
That her pleasant face upsummons from the depths of 
other years, 
When we were blithe and youthful, 
And fresh of heart and truthful, 
And roamed by rimpling rivers, and w oodland pastures 
wild, 
To meet her, and to greet her, in the valleys where 
she smiled. 


in life's morning, when none but she was 


al the blithe free lark above us, sprinkling music 
from. the sky, 
Beside the stile we've waited, 
Until evening hours belated, 
To er the youthful passion, that was bold as well 


as coy, 
‘To some maiden, arterial full of innocence and 


joy! 


Ilow often, in life's noontime, when our boys and girls 
were you ing. 

We heud en them to meadows, where the early 
blossoms sprung, 

‘In that well-belovéd far land; |. 

é And wove them many a garland ' 

Of buttercups and daisies, and primroses blushing fair 

And entwined them, and enghrined them, ’mid the 
clusters of their hair! 


~— back, ye joyous people! yo shall sce her every 


Ye ‘shall see her, but not touch her—where we place 
her in the sun; 
She shall smile on you serenely, 
And fairy-like and queenly; 
And ,Pour upon _— spirits, like the dew from Heav- 
en's own dom 
The foelings, and memories of Home! 
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| PAUL MORPHY IN PARIS. 


THE accompanying engraving represents our fa- 
mous chess champion, Paul Morphy, in the act of 
playing eight games of chess without seeing the 
boatds, at the Café de la Régence, at Paris. We 
gave the games in our last Number. ‘The follow- 
ing description of the scene, written by a by-stand- 
er, Was given in our paper at the time of its occur- 
rence 

“The portion of the Café de la Régence more particu- 
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il 


larly appropriated to the use of chess amateurs was open 
as usual to the public, and in it sat the eight gentlemen 
who consented to be Mr. Morphy’s antagonists. The 
other part of the Café further on, and in which two bill- 
iard tables are placed, was appointed to the use of the 
blindfold player, who sat at the end, with his back " the 
public. 

‘+ A certain line was marked out, beyond which utes 
gentlemen could pass, M. Journoud and M. Arnous de 
Riviere, who had undertaken to announce the moves on 
both sides. The latter gentleman officiated for the four 


| first players, MM. Baucher, Bierwith, Bornemann, and 


/ 
| 


Yi 


HUM 


4 


‘, 
tile 
; 
Li 


Guibert; and the former for the last four, MM. Lequesne, 
Potier, Preti, and Seguin. At half past 12, the combat- 
ants having taken their places, in the’presence of about 
250 lovers of the noble game, the play commenéed by 
Mr. Morphy taking the move, and signifying that in ev- 
ery one of the eight cases he played KP2, Some of his 
opponents replied by the similar move, while others 
played differently, so as to lead to what is called Seragatas 
openings. 

‘* The play went on without interruption for not less than 
ten hours, during which time Mr. Morphy never took the 
slightest refreshment. The definitive result was that the 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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*‘My son is-slain! 
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blindfold player won six of the games, and drew two, his 
opponents being vanquished in the following order: MM. 
Petri (after seven hours and a half), Potier, Baucher, 

sornemann, Bierwith, and Seguin (at half past 10). The 
two players who succeeded in drawing their games were 
MM. Luquesne and Guibert. At the end of this wonder- 
ful exhibition Mr. Morphy did not a much fa- 
tigued.” 


LITERARY. 


Tue long waited volumés at iength make their 
appearance, and the expectation of the public is 
satistied. Harper & Brothers publish two vol- 
umes of CaARLYLE’s oF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 

It has been for a long time doubted whether Mr. 
Carlyle would do the work atall. Rumors that he 
had failed to find material and had abandoned the 
intended book prevailed. But henceforth no such 
rumor will be believed of him. Where he got the 
material is not to be guessed at. ‘The labor of col- 
lecting it must have been immense; but that the 
evidence of it is before us this labor would appear 
incredible. Prussia has been ransacked. Every 
garret, if they have garrets, has yielded its treas- 
ures, not alone of the personal history of Frederick, 
but of public history and private anecdote, as well 
of his own time as of his predecessors and ancestors 

for generations. ‘Ihe book, which at the first is 
appalling and frightens away the reader, becomes, 
when once opened and commenced, attractive, ir- 
resistible, and we at once admit that Carlyle has 
here accomplished his greatest work. We are in- 
terested, delighted, éntranced We read, not rap- 
idly, skimmingly, as some books, but slowly, line 
by line, page by page, with devout interest. The 
life opens up before us. The people walk and talk 
in our presence. We see them, not as the author 
sees them, but in their own persons, only quaintly 
dressed up as he must needs dress them. And as 
they walk along he comments on them, sharply or 
lovingly, with all his Carlylish impertinence and 
severity or inimitable loving-kindness. 

We can not be expected to give more than a 
brief sketch of the book in the columns of the 
ieex’y. This much, however, we may do to di- 


-rect the attention of readers of all classes toward it: 


' Mr. Carlyle sets out with one of his deeply- 
shaded pictures—a view of Frederick at our dis- 
tance from him—or Friedrich, as he calls him per- 
tinaciously—and in this swiftly but boldly-drawn 
picture one may, perhaps, find reasons for the long 
delay that Mr. Carlyle has made in producing the 
promised biography. The proportions of the great 
Prussian shrank on examination, and the author, 
who, perhaps, with his accustomed enthusiasm, had 
ranked him as a God, is at length fain to confess 
that ** Friedrich is by no means one of the perfect 
demigods, and there are various things to be said 
against him with good ground. To the last a 
questionable hero, with much in him which one 
cvuld have wished not there, and much wanting 
which one could have wished.” 

Nevertheless the author proceeds to show ‘“‘ how 


‘this man, officially a king withal, comported him- 


self in the eighteenth century, and managed not to 
be a liar and charlatan, as his ¢entury was,” and 
this.in his own style, as we have before said. 
Friedrich was born January. 24, 1712, ‘‘a small 
infant, but of great promise or possibility ;” but 
before going on with his life, Mr. Carlyie pauses 
a little to tell us of his father and his grandfather, 
Friedrich I. of Prussia, who was still alive, only 
at this point adding that the infant survived the 
cannonading that followed his birth, and was named 
Karl Friedrich, of which he afterward dropped the 
Karl, and wrote the other Frédéric. 
l'rederick William, son of Frederick First, and 

father of Frederick the Great, with his several 

marriages, and his innovations on old customs in 

Prussia, appears first in the rank of the ancestors, 

and then Sophie Dorothie, his mother, and afterward 

his grandmother, wife of the first-of the Fredericks, 

is introduced on her death-bed, dying quietly and 

calmly out of the old world. In all the first vol- 
ume Mr. Carlyle has a way of working backward, 

which is not unpleasant, but rather attractive to 
the reader. As he writes he is reminded of some- 
thing, which he falls back upon, and then of some- 
thing else and something else, in all which he but 
follows the inclination of the reader, whose curi- 
osity has already suggested the very questions the 
author proceeds toanswer. ‘Thus, after the death- 
bed scene, we haye life, and pleasant life, sketches 


“of this same Sophie Charlotte, and her literary 


tastes and ways; and we are in this way led back 
into the history of all the ancestors and predeces- 
sors of the great Fritz. 

A grand story this of the old Teutonic lines, the - 
romance of chivalric ages now standing out on 
every page. Here, for instance; is a dash at old 
Friedrich Barbarossa, which sounds like one of his 
own trumpet blasts: 

**On the other hand, Kaiser Friedrich had his Tour- 
neys, his gleams of bright joyances now and then: one 
creat gathering of all the chivalrics at Maintz, which 
lasted for three weeks long, the grandest Tourney ever 


- seen inthis world. Gelnhausen, in the Wetterau (ruin 


still worth seeing, on its Island in tne Kinzig River), is 
understood to have been one of his Houses; Kaiserslan- 
tern (Kaiser’s Limpid, from its clear spring water), in 
the Pfalz (what we call Palatinate), another. He went 
on the Crusade in his seventieth year, thinking to him- 
self, * Let us end with one clear act of'piéty:’ he eut his 
way through the dangerous Greck attorneyisma, through 
the hung mounts passes, furious Turk fanaticisms, 
like a grayold hero. ‘Woe is me, my son has perished, 
then ? said he once, tears wetting the beard, now white 
But Christ still lives; let 
us on, my men! and gained great victories, and even 
fond his son, but never returned home—died some un- 
known sudden death, ‘in the River Cydnus," say the 
host. .Nay, German Tradition thinks he is not yet dead, 
but only sleeping till the bad world reach its worst, when 
he willreappear. He sits within the Hill near Salzburg 
yonder, says German Tradition, its fancy kindled by the 
strange noises in that Hill (imestone Hill) from hidden 
waters, and by the grand, rocky look of the place. A 
peasant once, stumbling into the interior, saw the Kaiser 
in his stone cavern; Kaiser sat at a marble table, lean- 
ing on his elbow, winking—only half asleep; beard had 
grown through the table, and streamed out on the floor; 


thing about the time it was, then drooped his eyelids 
again: Not yet time, but will be soon! He™is winking 


Roncalic Fields again, with, Ho, every one that is suf- 
fering wrong, or that has strayed guideless, devilward, 
and done wrong, which is far fataler!” 


‘Mr. Carlyle rambles with infinite freedom and 
delizht among the old stories of Teutonic chival- 
ry. The house of Brandenburg and the Hohen- 
zollerns he: builds up as a child builds up a card- 
board house, easily, jauntily, pleasantly, and one 
is lost in wonderment to know where the cards 
came from. And when the whole is complete he 
returns ta Friedrich the Great and the last great 
prince of the line, his education conducted by his 
father, who kept him on short allowance of sleep 
and food, and was especially anxious to keep him 
clean, and all the other little and grand events in 
his young life. Greatest and funniest of all royal 
orders is that of which the last. sentence preceding 
the kingly sign-manual of Frederick William is 
this: ‘‘ You will also look that he learn to*put on 
and off his clothes himself, without help from oth- 
ers, and that he be clean and neat, and. not so 
dirty!” Think ofthat. Frederick the Great was 
this boy whose father said he must not be so dirty. 
And so, with the youth of the boy and his mother’s 
anxiety for a marriage with England, a double 
marriage of the prince and his sister Wilhelmina 
with the Hanoverian line, the fifst volume is end- 
ed. Of course the.reader hereof will not imagine 
that we have even given an outline of it. We 
have but passed over it. Every page is crowded 
with matter of the utmost interest, and the reader 
who opens any where in the volume will be irre- 
sistibly drawn along from page to page by the 
rich and splendid lustre which Mr. Carlyle has 
given to the story of the German principalities. 
We leave the second volume for a future notice. 

Tae HovseHoLp WAVERLEY of Ticknor & Fields 
is fast approaching completion in its unimpeacha- 
ble style of beauty. We can not too highly praise 
its convenience and elegant. 

We remember with keen pleasure the enjoyment 
we experienced in reading ‘‘The Adventures of 
Captain Priest ;’’ and we welcome, therefore, with 
a certainty that we shail enjoy it, a new book from 
the same pen. Piney Woops TAVERN, published 
by Peterson, is a Texas story of life, and apparent- 
ly of fun, which we reserve for a winter evening, 
when a bearty laugh will help to keep one warm. 


_ DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


; THE ELECTIONS—NEW YORK. 

Since our last Number went to press elections have 
taken place in seven States. In New York there were 
three parties in the fielid—the Bepublicans, Democrats, 
and -Native Americans. The Republicans have carried 
the State by about 17,000 majority. The State officers 
elect are: 

Office. Name. Politics. Residence. 
Governor ............EdwinD. Morgan.Rep. N. York. 
Lientenant-Governor. .Robert Campbell .Rep. Steuben. 
Canal Commissioner. . Hiram Gardner ..Rep. Niagara. 
State Prison Inspector. Josiah K. Everest. Rep, Clinton. 

The Congressional delegation will stand as follows: 

Republicans. .......... 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats............. 2 
. Administration Democrats.............. 6 


Republicans 16 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
In this State the Republicans have been successful. 
The State officers elect are: . 


Governor ....... P. Banks. . Republican. 
Lieutenant-Governor .Eliphalet Trask .....Republican. 
Secretary of State ....Oliver Warner..... - Republican. 
Treasurer....... -+++-Moses Tenney, Jun... Republican. 
Attorney General ....Stephen H. Phillips .. Republican.» 


The entire Congressional delegation is Republican. 


NEW JERSEY. 
The returns in this State foot up a total loss to the 
Democrats. The following shows the names and polit- 
ical complexion of the Congressional delegation : 
Dist. Present Congress. Nezt Congress. 
1—Isaiah D. Clawson, Rep. | John A. Nixon, Kep. 
2—George R. Robins, Rep. | John L. N. Stratton, Rep. . 
38—Garnett B. Adrain, Dem. | Garnett B. Adrain, A. L. D. 
4—John Huyler. Dem. J. R. Riggs, A. L. D. 
5—J. R. Wortendyke, Dem. | Wm. Pennington, Rep. 


All the above are elected by very heavy majorities. In 
the Legislature the parties will stand as follows: Senate 
—Opposition, 8: Democrats, 13. House-—Opposition, 
85; Democrats, 25, This givesthe Opposition a majority 
of five. The Opposition elected to the House are about 
equally divided between the Americans and Republicans. | 


MICHIGAN AND WISCONSIN. 


The Republicans have about held their ground in Mich- 
igan, The following are the State officers chosen: 


Governor........ ++++eMoses Wisner....... Republican. 
Lient t-Governor..E. B. Fairfield...... Republican. 
Secretary of State.....Nelson G. Isbell... .. Republican. 
Super. of Pub. Instit’n.John M. Gregory. ...Republican. 
John M‘Kinney.....Kepublican. 
Com. State Land Office.James W. Sanborn. . Republican. 
Auditor General....... Daniel L. Case......Republican. 
Attorney General...... Jacob M. Howard...Republican. 
Board of Education. ... Witter J. Baxter. ... Republican. 

In Wisconsin, latest returns state that the Republicans 
have held their own. 


THE ILLINOIS ELECTION. : 

_ Nothing is yet definitely decided with regard to 
linois. The contest between the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans has been a very close one. The prospect ap- 
a at present, to be that the Democratic State ticket 

a8 a small majority, and that Senator Douglas will ob- 
tain a re-election as Senator. 


THE GOULDY FAMILY. 

The Gouldy family yet survive the effects of their in- 
juries. The condition of the father, son, and domestic 
is critical, yet they have lived a weck longer than the 
most sanguine physicians coyld expect. Mrs.-Gouldy is, 
wé are happy to say, rapidly recovering, as also iher son 
Charles. 

. THE FRAZER RIVER MINES. 


The special correspondent of the New York Times 
has lately visited the Frazer River gold mines. Wiis re- 
port is very long and elaborate. We extract the follow- 
ing particulars: 

“* At ‘ Mosquito Bar,’ the first passed above Fort Hope, 
I found about forty nen at work, averaging from a dollar 


| dirt was from one to four inches only in thickness. 


as if to awake—to awake, and set his shield aloft by the: 


he looked at the peasant one moment, asked him some-_ 


_ This is a loss of six votes to the Administration. The . 
State Senate will stand as follows: 


and a half to two dollars per day. The strata of pay. 


Fifty-four Forty above, seems to have 
been completely worked © above high-water mark, 
and abandoned for the present. | , 

At ‘Union Bar’ there were a hundred and fifty men 
at work, making from fifty cents to a dollar and a half 
per day to the man, although a few of the claims were 
paying as high as three dollars. The strata of pay dirt 
heoe to six inches thick. The general testimony of the 
& miners here and at nearly every other point on the river 
is, that thus far their claims pay bette: as the water re- 
cedes, the gold becoming coarser and more abundant. I 
should have before remarked that the metal found in 
these banks is in the shape of exceedingly fine dust, very 
difficult to save even by amalgamation with quicksilver. 

“*Canada Bar.’ The fifteen or twenty miners here 
are doing a little better, and niaking perhaps three dol- 
lars per day each. The laborers all look sad and dis- 
couraged, hoping that they will do better when the river 
falls, and declaring that if this hope fails them they must 
suffer severely next winter. 


‘‘SANTA CLARA BAR” TO TEXAS.” 


*** Santa Clara Bar’ furnishes present employment to 
fifteen or eighteen men, who are making from two to four 
dollars per day. Upon ‘American Bar’ there are over a 
hundred men at work, making from three to twelve dol- 
lars per day, and some few as high as sixteen dollars per 
man, with improving prospects as the river falls, 

**On * Puget’s Sound Bar’ less than twenty men were 
making fair wages. The forty-odd men at‘ Victoria Bar’ 
were averaging five dollars per day; and at‘ Alpha Bar’ 
the average of thirty men was estimated at about a dol- 
lar per day. 

**On ‘Strawberry Island’—a large island in the river, 
midway between its two banks—there are over a hundred 
miners, more than half of whom were idle, waiting for 
the fall of the river, so that they could get at their claims. 
‘Those who were at work were making from fifty cents to 
a dollar perday. They do not doubt, however, that they 
shall do well when the river falls, as they have obtained 

fair * prospects’ by wading out in the stream. 

'  *'Pexas Bar’ was one of the first on which rich dig- 
gings were struck, and it is still paying the claimants 
handsomely. The original company of ten claimants 
have mostly sold out to advantage, and left with from 
two to three thousand dollars each in their pockets. 
Their successors are working a ‘sluice,’ bringing the wa- 
ter from a creek nearly a mile distant. They employ six- 
teen laborers at five dollars per day. The profits of each 
proprietor in this sluice company amounts to from forty 
to fifty dollars perday. Eighty or ninety others are at 
work on the same bar with-‘ rockers,’ making from eight 
to sixteen dollars per day each. On a bar just above 
them the few long-visaged miners at work say they ‘are 
not making grub.’ ; 


**eMORY’S BAR” TO “FORT YALE.” 


** At Emory’s Bar there are some two hundred men at 
work who are making from fifty cents to five dollars per 
day: when the river was down they made from five to 
ten dollars per man. At Trinity Bar there were about 
thirty men at work, hardly making expenses. The few 
miners at present on Benicia Bar were idle, waiting the 
fall of the water. be 

*** Hill’s Bar’ is about the best on the river, and fur- 
nishes employment to some three hundred men, who 
have built up quite a town on the bluff. The miners are 

-averaging from one to two ounces per day to the man. 
Here also the testimony is that the bar pays better as it 
approaches the river bed. ‘The metal isa fine float gold, 
and has been dug here, in some instances, from a strata 
of earth lying ten feet under a bank of réd sand. Three 
sinices have been erected here to work over the tailings, 
which are found to pay well; but thus far the supply of 
water is too limited for constant work. 

**At and near Fort Yale there are a few miners at 
work, making from one dollar to five dollars perday. At 
*New York Bar,’ just above, there is a small company 
of New Yorkers at work, with little success at present.” 


PERSONAL. 


Ex-President Millard Fillmore has been staying in the 

city for some days with his bride. He spent some time 
in the H * establishment, the various departments 
of which he visited and examined with much interest. 
Mr. Fillmore looks welland strong. He speaks as though 
he had taken leave of politics forever. 
- Wesee by the Philadelphia papers that ‘‘ Colonel Jeems 
Pipes of Pipesville’ has been giving his clever entertain- 
ment of ** Song and Chit-chat of Travel in Many Lands" 
in that city, and has been enthusiastically received. His 
friends are hoping to see him soon again in New York. 

Mademoiselle Piccolomini, on returning from St. Ste- 
phen's church on Sunday, October 31, missed her watch, 
a valued souvenir. The town was instantly flooded with 
posters offering $100 reward for the recovery of the bijou, 
which was eubsequently found in the church. 

Mr. C. Oscanyan, the eminent Orientalist, has accepted 
several engagements to lecture upon the ‘Social and 
Political Affairs of Turkey ;" and commences his tour at 
New Haven next week. No man in America is better 
fitted for such a task than Mr. Oscanyan. 

The Rev. James Pratt, rector of St. Stephen's, Port- 
land, has resigned, to accept the charge of the parish of 
the late Rev. Dudley Tyng of Philadelphia. Mr. Pratt 
has been rector of St. Stephen's over twenty years; sala- 


ry, 

The Rev. Horatio Stebbins, pastor of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Portland, has been invited to King’s 
Chapel, Boston, and, it issaid, will accept; salary, $6000. 

Dr. David Dale Owen and his brother, Dr. Richard 
Owen, are about establishing a School of the Practical 
Sciences at New Harmony, Indiana. 

The Florence correspondent of the Newark Advertiser 
writes to mg 9 as follows: **‘ The second bronze cast 
of Pawers’s Webster is just finished. If possible, it is 
more perfect than the one lost at sea. It should be ex- 
hibited at ee before being placed on its pedes- 
talin Boston. I doubt if there isa nobler portrait-statue 
extant. ‘ Webster seems to fill every part of it,’ said one 
of our gifted countrymen, this morning, after contem- 
plating it for an hour. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Pierce are expected here within a few 

from Switzerland, en route for Rome, whither his 
friend and biographer, Mr. Hawthorne, has preceded 
him. Mr. H. passed the summer in a pleasant villa in 
this vicinity with his family. The reading public will 
probably not be disappointed in its expectation of another 
book from his pen." 


ments for the saie of tickets to Mr. Curtis's lecture before 
the Mercantile Library Association, says: ‘*‘ Some of the 
dresses torn at Mr. Curiis’s lecture last week cost three 
times the price of a reserved seat,"’ viz.: $1 3—$3. 


direct from France, and is now stopping at the New 
York Hotel. Jerome N. Bonaparte-is the grandson of 
Jerome Bonaparte, the only brother of Napoleon the 
Great now living. He is a descendant of the Ameri- 
can branch of the Bonaparte family, Miss Patterson, of 
Baltimore, having been his grandmother. His father, 
Jerome Bonaparte, nephew of Napoleon the Great, still 
resides in Baltimore, Maryland. Young Bonaparte has 
probably returned on furlough to visit his relatives in 
this country. He graduated at West Point several years 
ago, and was there distinguished as the best swordsman 
in his class. Inthe examination of 1850 he was reported 
among distinguished cadets for proficiency in mathemat- 
ics, French, and Drawing. Shortly after the accession 
of the present Emperor of France to power, young Bona- 
parte joined the French army as a second. lieutenant. He 
was in the Crimean war, and has been successful in ob- 
taining position under the banner of France. 

The Hon. Rafus Choate has made the valuable dona- 
tion to the Boston Public Library of a set of the Massa- 
chusetts Reports, the Revised Statutes, and other legal 
authorities—in all, seventy-two volumes. eo 

General James Keenan, of Pennsylvania, United States 
Consul at- Hong Hong, who came home a few months 
ago, on leave of absence, is in Philadelphia, making ar- 
rangements for an early return to his post. 

A Philadelphia printer, Philip Lynch, who entered the 
office of the Znquirer twenty years ago, a poor lad, has 
‘been elected to the Legislature in California, and has 
made a fortune in farming and stoek-raising. 

Mesers. Meagher and Paez went to Central America in 


_orbit of each particle is a hy 


The Boston Transcript, speaking of the bad arrange- 


Jerome N. Bonaparte, Jun., arrived in the s'ulton, — 


‘between the National Hotel and the Capitol. 


the early part of this year, and remained four months in | 


Costa Rica. During the whole of that time they were 
occupied in the exploration of the country. What they 
saw, heard, and thought of it, the narratives whith Mr. 
Meagher is now delivering at Niblo’s Saloon sufficiently 
show. | The narrative is accompanied by illustrations, 
painted on canvas by Mr. Joseph Kyle, of this city, 
from sketches taken on the spot by Mr. Paez. 


THE DANGER OF OFFICIOUSNESS. 


The Herald reporter tells the following story: “A. 
rich case came otf before Justice Brennan at the Essex 
Market Police Court last week. A strictly virtuous but 
officious lady came into court with an infant in her arms, 
which had been left on her hands by one of her neigh-. 
bors, under the following somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances: There resided at No. 31 Thompson Street a Cal- 
ifornia. widow, whose appearance led the complainant and 
other of the neighbors to think that she had recently 
given birth to achild, Such a state of things could not 
be permitted to exist without an investigation, and ac- 
cordingly the complainant volunteered to enter the wid- 
ow's apartments and make a search of the premises. On 
confronting the widow, and questioning in regard to the 
matter, the latter denied the soft impeachment, and gave 
her interlocutor to understand that she had discovered a 
mare's nest. But indignant virtue was not to be bafiled 
60 easily. She suspected that the widow's bed contained 
something unusual, and darted forward to make an ex- 
amination. To her joy and satisfaction she found a lit- 


» tle child reposing under.the sheets, and in triumph she 


bore the infant down stairs and forthwith proceeded to 
the Police Court. <An officer was at once dispatched to 
the scene of the excitement, with orders to arrest the 
widow and bring her before the magistrate. Upon in- 
quiry the policeman learned that the widow had packed 
up her traps and had taken her departure for parts un- 
known. The result of the officer's mission was commu- 
nicated to Mrs. Meddle, whose chagrin at having had 
the baby left upon her hands was the suurce of much 
amusement to all who were in the secret. Justice Bren- 
nan expressed himself sorry that the complainant should 
have fallen into euch a trap, but advised ius to take care 
of the infant. Fearing that she would be made the laugh- 
ing-stock of the community if she adopted the child, she 
at first refused; cut subsequently consented to become 
‘the future guardian of the little innocent." 
A NEW THEORY OF THE COMETS TAIL. 

The Boston Cowrier says: ‘* Professor Pierce's theory 
may be concisely stated to be the discovery of the law 
under which the tail is formed. ‘While planets and com- 
ets describe their orbits about the sun, and are attracted 


_to the centre by a law of force, which varies inversely as 
the square of the distance from this centre—the particles 
_ of the tail move under the influence of a repulsion which 
| follows the very same law as gravitation, of a decrease 


with distance. The force of the repulsion is about three 
and a third times as great as that of gravitation. Each 
particle of the tail describes an independent orbit of its 
own, unaffected by any cohesive attachment to the com- 
et itself, or to the neighboring particles of the tail. The 
rbola, with the sun in the 
focus of the opposite branch, so that its convexity is 
turned toward the sun; and the orbit is tangent to the 
parabolic orbit of the comet at the point where the par- 
ticle leaves this body. The forms of the tails of the re- 
markable comets of 1680, 1744, and of the present year, 
computed by this theory, have been found to coincide ré- 
markably with observation, although they were of thé 
most distinctly various characters.” 


TERMINATION POINT FOREVER CLOSED TO 
VISITORS. 


We learn from the Hamilton Spectator that constant 
change, the law of nature, reigns too at Niagara. Every 
year the outline of the wonderful cataract changes, as 
the mighty waters slowly but surely wear away their 
channel, carrying in their embrace now a small frag- 
ment, then a huge mass of rock, into the chasm below. 
Years ago, our readers well remember, Table Rock yield- 
ed to Time, and at successive periods pieces of it have 
fallen. Ona visit to the Falls, a day or two since, we 
observed another change has occurred, meriting at least 
a passing notice. Every sight-seer must recollect the - 
path which, commencing below the brink of the ravine 
on the Canada side, almost opposite t House, 
leads beneath Table Rock, and which those who desire 
to go ‘‘under the sheet of falling water” used to traverse 
in their water-proof habiliments, 

It led to Termination Point, asa t a long distance 
under the cataract was called, and the adventurer who 
dared air and flood to reach it, blinded by spray, deafen- 
ed by the terrible roar which the beating of million tuns 


of water on the rocks below produces, used to receive a 


certificate of his having accomplished the feat. The oil- 
skins are yet in requisition, the guides yet demand and 
receive their fees, and the certificates are yet given. 
Termination Point, too, may yet exist. But no mortal 
being can visit-it. It never could be seen from the shore 
end of the cavernous -tunnel—one side rock, the other 
water, and the floor a composition of both—which led 
thither. And the path to it is now cut off. The road 
along which one used to grope has fallen away. One can 
still walk about a yard under the cataract, but then the 
hardiest- and most courageous must pause, no further .- 
foothold is afforded, and another step would lead one to 
an intimate acquaintance with allethe mysteries which 
it is here forbidden us to know. Ere long, doubtless, now 
that the stratum of soft rock below has fallen and been. 
pounded to clay, the upper mass will fall. And then an- 
other step will have been taken in the slow and tedious 
course in which Niagara has eaten its own way back from 
Queenstown, and is, if geologists say true, to wear itself 
away somewhere above Chippewa. 
A QUEER FISH. 

_We readin the Tribune: ‘* We were yesterday shown » 
a singular-looking monster of the deep that was captured 
by Mr. Hiram Tweedy, a boatman at the foot of Chris- 
topher Street, North River. Mr. T. was in his boat a 


short distance from the pier, when his attention was at- 


tracted by a monstrous head protruding from the water. 
In an instant he seized his boat-hook, and succeeded in 
capturing the fish, which was found to be about four feet 
in length, and weighed twenty-five pounds. The head 
was similar in shape to the rim of a man's hat, the body 
resembling the body of a cod-fish. On the top of the 
head, about six inches from the snout, were two eyes as 
large as a cent, while just beyond were two small horns, 
surrounded at the base by long hair. The mouth of the 
monster, set around with sharp teeth, was of sufficient 
capacity to take in the head of a child six or eight years 
old, and its great tongue seemed to be covered with little 
prickles. It had no gills, and the only breathing aper- 
tures were two holes in the-snout. On each side were 
two great fins, while protruding from its belly were two 
hands, with five fingers, and almost as perfect as a hu-. 
man hand. In its mouth were found six or eight small 
fish, and the probability is that the monster was taking 
his dinner when Mr. Tweedy hooked him from his native 
element.” ‘ 

THE GREAT GAMBLING-HOUSE AT WASHINGTON. 


The death of a noted gambling-house keeper at Wash- 
ington has induced a correspondent of the Boston Post to 
give the following review of his place; 

** His ‘establishment’ was upon Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Let us ap- 
proach and look at it. 

“You enter by a door of variegated stained glas;, 
which, by gas light, reflects all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Ascending a flight of stairs you reach a door, pull 
the bell, and instantly a small aperture opens, and you 
are greeted with a pair of red eyes and a double row of 
ivory, set in black, which nominally belong to Sambo, 
but which, in fact, are the property of the proprietor. 
A glance suffices, You have dilled Sambo's eye, and are 
deemed passable, The door is at once opened, and you » 
are ushered into the ante-room—the vestibule of hell! 
This room is not large, but elegantly appointed—the 
chief attraction being the sideboard, which is of solid 
marble and white as Diana's breast. Here are arranged 
in long and glistening columns decanters of cut glass, 
sparkling like brilliants, filled with the choicest nectar, 
and blushing to the very necks with the glowing vintage 
of the olden time. If you pass this rubicon without tast- 
ing its sparkling but dangerous waters, it is not from any 


dearth of hospitality on the part of your persuasive 
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gor attraction. 


_ young girl, that ‘ Annie 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


The spacious * Sporting hall’ is now visible. The floor 
is covered with carpeting from the Orient, of immense 
and marvelous beanty. The walls are a@jrned with 
superb paintings of the old masters and the new, while 
pendent from the windows hang curtains of embrpidered 
lace, covered with golden tapestry of Oriental magnifi- 
cence; with mirrors of mammoth size. reflecting your 
form and features from a score of glistening embmasures. 


‘Along the hall, at convenient distances, are ranged cir- 


cular tables of polished rosewood, around which aire seat- 
cd numbers of thoughtful, anxious, dark-visaged men, 
who heed you not—their eyes having another an stron- 
One would naturally suppose this to be 
a theatre for jests, drollery, and song, or bacchianalian 
revelings, or pugilistic encounters. Far from it. “On 
the contrary, all is hushed, silent, and sepulehra}, 

* No real voice or sound, 

Within those cheeriess walls is found.’ 
You are oppressed with the fearful stillness ant awful 
silence which pervades the place. A laugh, a joke, or 
even a curse would be a sensible relief. But you hear no- 
thing of this. Anoccasional long breath or half-sabdued 
sigh is all that tells the ear that these mad devotees are 
possessed of lungs and life. 

THE SUPPER, 

** An hour’s inspection satisfies your curiosity, and you 
are about taking your departure when a soft hand taps 
you on the shoulder, and a low voice: ‘ Pleas@ don't 
leave, Sirs supper will be ready in a few minutas." At 
precisely half past ten o'clock the doors of the fining- 
hall are thrown open, and.‘ Supper’s ready’ preclaims 
an immediate armistice between the combatants, and in- 
vites to a.-more healthy and rational duty. The long 
tables'‘groan beneath their burden of gold and, silver 
plate, and the heaps of delicacies whic: surmoumt and 
adorn them. Here are venison from the brown (forests 
of Maine, turkeys from the broad savannas of thé West, 
canvas-backs from the placid Potomac, trout from Su- 
perior, and galmon from the St. Johns; together with 
fruits, flowers, and wines for every taste and frons every 
clime. 

‘‘ The repast over, you are permitted, with a patronizing 
invitation, to ‘call again,’ to make your retreat/to the 
open air, there to thank Heaven that you are notja wor- 
shiper within this magnificent yet cheerless abodk. 


HOW A SENATOR BROKE THE BANK. 

** One night's work, a few days previous to the close of 
the last session, made sad havoc among the coffersiof this 
den. It is said that a distinguished Senator won @n that 
night $180,000, which broke the bank and caused/a tem- 
porary suspension. A new house, however, was soon 
purchased by him, and was magnificently decprated, 
when the ‘king of terrors,’ the great unbeaten and un- 
challenged, stepped in and closed the game of life for- 
ever." 


A PETRIFIED WIFE. 


A writer in the Cincinnati Jnqzuirer says: ** A few days 
since, a gentleman residing in Rising Sun, Indiana, who 
had married a second time, wished to remove the body 
of his wife to anewcemetery. Preparations were made 
to that effect, and laborers opened the grave in thé usual 
manner; but when they reached the coffin they could 
not lift it, so great was the weight. After obtaining con- 
siderable assistance, however, the men succeeded in rais- 
ing the coffin from the tomb. They then could not re- 
sist the temptation of peering into the coffin and)learn- 
ing the reason for its unusual weight, and found, instead 
of the remains of a corpse, a stone figure, the exact coun- 
terpart of the woman who had died. This strange story 
soon spread, and hundreds and thousands of persors were 
present to see the strange spectacle. ! 

“ The husband took the body of his departed spouse 
home, and has it there now, where it is visited by hun- 
dréds of the curious and scientific: The body sezms to 
have been petrified, and to have become a perfect stone 
woman. The probability is that the body has ljecome 
adipocere, and will before long melt or crunible.” | 


A ROBBER’S CAVE. = 


The Franklin (Pennsylvania) Citizen of the 27th inst. 
has the following: ‘* About five miles from this place, 
near where the Pittsburgh road crosses Sandy Cmeek, a 
singular discovery was made by a Mr. Mason. While 
hunting bees he noticed, under some rocks, a buffalo robe 
and other evidences of the presence of some animus less 
laborious and less honest than those he was in search of. 
Being somewhat frightened, he called others, wha, after 
some search, discovered jewelry of different kinds, worth, 
in all, about $100. In addition to this, a pair of boots 
and pantaloons, a vest, cravat, and fine coat were picked 
up near the jewelry dépét. - The circumstance induced 
ten of the adjacent citizens to repair to the spot and lie. 
in wait that night for the return of the depositars, but 
through the imprudence of kindling a fire after night 
nothing was effected. In dispersing next morning a 


‘sack of flour, three freshly-dressed chickens, and a blank- 


et were found unconcealed, as though they had beem hast- 
ily lett. Several other articles, such as powder, caps, an 
old revolver, augers, a bottle of chloroform, etc., were 
picked up.” | 

A MAN SMOTHERED IN A CHIMNEY. | 


The Philadelphia Bulletin of November 1 says : ** Be- 
tween seven and eight o'clock last evening a young man, 
a:ed twenty-two years, named Richard Dillon, was 
smothered to death in a chimney of a house of bad char- 
acter, known as ‘ Mrs. Price's,’ in Shippen Street, a few 
doors below Fourth, north side, His death was the re- 
sult of his own recklessness and passion, and occurred 
in the following manner, as near as the facts: could. be 
gleaned from the people about the house, who were un- 
willing to give any information to the reporters; thus 
forcing them to gather their facts from the disjpinted 
and contradictory statements and conversations which 
went on‘in the room where the young man lay dead: 

** Dillon ig a plasterer. His mother and sister reside 
near Fifth and Carpenter streets. For quite a long time 
Dillon had been living with a woman as his mistress. 
We heard her name mentioned at the scene of the acci- 
dent, coupled with the remark, uttered by a flippant 
would not be back from the 
theatre in time to see Dick ;* but we do not know that 
she is in any way blamable for the occurrence of last 
night. Dillon quarreled with his mistress, and she left 
him not long since, but he was aware that she resided at 
Mrs. Price's. - Yesterday afternoon he had been drinking 
with a companion, and they went out and bought two 
*black jacks.” This was about three o'clock. Dillon 
was next seen, between seven and eight o'clock, at Mrs, 
Price's, and he declared that his mistress was up stairs 
with another man, and he would see her. Rushing up 
the narrow, steep stairs from the front room on th» low- 
er story (where there is a bar), Dillon forced the door of 
the third story room, where he supposed ‘ his woman’ was 
locked. He raged around on a landing a while, and then 
climbed the ladder leading to the roof, for the purpose 
of getting down into the room by the chimney. In the 
dark, or in his drunken rage, he dropped into another 
chimney just beside the third story flue, but stuck fast 
when his body was just opposite the third story landing. 
Here his cries were heard, as well as the noise of the de- 
tached bricks and mortar which fell on the fire-place in 
the lower story. [Efforts were at once made to rescue 
him by the mistress of the house and by neighbors; but 
although he once held on-to a rope which was let down to 
him, he could not be drawn up, and was finally rescued 
by breaking into the brick-work of the chimney. A hole 
about three feet long was made, and he was drawn out 
alive; but he died soon after being carried into the room 
into which he had tried to get. Here we saw his body, 
and his sister, a good-looking young woman of about 
twenty, weeping bitterly over it, while half a dozen 
young’men and women discussed the affair as coolly as 
if he had only been asleep instead of dead. . 


SUICIDE OF HIS MISTRESS, 

“*This event was only the first act in th 
seems that Dillon had another mistress, mo in 
Pine Alley, and who went by the name of ‘ Annie Smith,’ 
an assumed name. Diilow had quarreled with this girl 
and threatened to kill her, and she had declared her in. 
tention of drowning herself in consequence of his threats, 
She declared her intention to commit suicide to, several 
persons during the evening, and had gone go far as to 
ve away her few effects to different parties when intel- 
of the death of Dillon was brought to her, She 


| I have no control. 


‘professional reputation. 


ment. 


then said ‘Good-by!* to those who were about her, and 
went away. This morning, at daybreak, her body was 
fougd floating in a dock in the Delaware, between Lom- 
bard and Sonth streets. ‘The coroner was sent for to 
hold an inquest, and we accompanied that official to the 
spot. . The body of the wretched woman was tied to a 
boat in the dock, and the water, as it rippled over her 
face, wafted her scarcely disheveled hair about upon its 
surface. Upon the wharf hundreds of curious gazers 
were gathered, and among the throng there were many 
females who belonged to the same abandoned class as 
the poor suicide, and who seemed drawn to the scene by 
some irresistible attractiom.. Mothers were there, too, 
with their little children, all pushing and struggling to 
look upon the body of the 
**One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashiy 
Gone to her death.’ 

“The body was finally dragged out of the river and 

laid upon the wharf until the dead-cart should arrive.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tue ctremonies of proroguing the Imperial Parlia- 
ment took place with the accustomed formalities on 
Tuesday the 19th. The Lord Chancellor said: ** By vir- 
tue of the commission which has just been read, I de- 
clare, in the name of Her Majesty the Queen, that this 
Parliament is prorogued until Friday the 19th Novem- 
ber next.”" 

STATE. OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPI. 

A dispatch from Valentia reached London on the night 
of the 20th, stating that intelligible signals were again 
being received from Newfoundland throvgh the cable. 
The signals were very distinct, and the words received 
were, ** Daniells now in circuit... Authority was at onee 
given to use the Daniells battery likewise at Valentia. 

In his letter to the press announcing the gratifying 
fact, Mr. Saward, the Secretary of the Company, says: 
This, however, though encouraging, must not be re- 
garded as a permanent state of things, as it is still clear 
there is a serious fault in the cable, while, at the same 
time, it is not at present absolutely clear that any except 
the most extraordinary, and, to the cable, dangerous ef- 
forts can be made, more especially on this side, to over- 
a the existing obstacles in the way of perfect work- 

It is said that the Company will probably send out one 
of Henley’s new 4nd powerful electric machines to New- 
foundland. 

The Dover and Calais cable has been broken. 


STAUNTON BACKS OUT. 
1. The following letter appears in the London Jllustrated 
Neus: 
“ Lonpon, October 9, 1858. 

‘* Srr,—In reply to your letter I have to observe that 
you must be perfectly conscious that the difficulty in the 
way of niy engaging in a chess match is one over which 
You were distinctly apprised, in an- 
swer to the extraordinary proposal of your friends that I 
should leave my home, family, and avocations, to pro- 
ceed to’-New Orleans for the purpose of playing chess 
with you, ‘that a long and arduous contest, even in Lon- 
don, would be an undertaking too formidable for me to 
embark in without ample opportunity for the recovery 
of my old strength in play, together with such arrange- 
ments as would prevent the sacrifice of my professional 
engagements.’ Upon your unexpected arrival here the 
same thing was repeated to you, and my acceptance of 
your challenge was entirely conditional on my being able 
to gain time for practice. 

“The experience, however, of some weeks, during 
which I have lavored unceasingly, to the serious injury 
of my health, shows that not ouly is it impracticable for 
me to save time for that purpose, but that by no means 
short of giving up a great work on which I am engaged, 
subjecting the publishers to the loss of thousands, and 
myself to an action for breach of contract, could I obtain 
time even for the match itself. Such a sacrifice is, of 
course, out of all question. A match at chess or cricket 
may be a good thing in its way, but none but a madman 
would for either forfeit his engagements aud imperil his 
Under the-e circumstances, I 
waited only the termination of your late struggle to ex- 
plain that, fettered as I am at this moment, it is impos- 
sible for me to undertake any enterprise which would 
have the effect of withdrawing me from duties I am 
pledged to fulfill, 

‘** rhe result is not, perhaps, what either you or I de- 
sired, as it will occasion disappointment to many; but it 
is unavoidable, and the less to be regretted since a con- 
test wherein one of the combatants must fight under dis- 


} advantages so manifest as those I should have to contend 


against, after many years’ retirement from practical 
chess, with my attention absorbed and brain overtaxed 
by more important pursuits, could never be accounted a 
fair trial of skill. i have the honor to be, 
Yours, etc., STAUNTON, 

Paut Morpnry, Ese. 

‘““}.S. LI may add that, although denied the satisfac- 
tion of a set encounter With you at this period, I shall 
have much pleasure, if you will again become my guest, 


in playing you a few games, sans facon:"’ 


FRANCE. 

STRANGE INSPIRATION OF AN ARCHBISHOP. 

A most singular event, which has just happened in 
Paris, has given rise to new excitement among the mys- 
tical coteries which form a great portion, and the very 
best, of Parisian society. At the breaking up of the great 
retraite of the clergy, which took place at St. Sulpice a 
few days ago, the Archbishop of Paris, a member of the 
privy council, and quite in the confidence and intimacy 
of the Emperor, spoke in the most extraordinary manner 
concerning the doleful aspect of public affairs since the 
14th of January, which had completely changed the po- 
sition of the country and the attributes of the govern- 
** Messicurs,"’ said the prelate, ** I dismiss you to 
your respective duties, with the earnest prayer that you 
will unite in prayer and fasting and good works to turn 
aside the evil which is hovering over us. A frightful 
danger threatens the country—a danger which our order 
will be the first to share. Time is not accorded to us to 
avert it—for it is here—even while I speak it is here, 
and knocking at the gate. I am not permitted to add 
more in the way of warning—neither must I reveal the 
nature of the danger with which we are threatened; but 
rest assured that it is imminent and deadly. When the 
exalted post I now occupy was first imposed upon me I 
refused it, as you all know, with the greatest earnestness. 
Overruled by those above me, the post has been, as it 
were, forced upon me, and my mission upon this earth, 
therefore, made clear. I would have turned from me 
this bitter cup, but am now prepared to drink it to the 
very lees. Forget not that upon us must fall the weight 
of expiation which this nation has accuniulated, and that 
we must become the first victims of the great sacrifice 
which is already laid upon the altar, awaiting the hand 
which sball apply the first spark to the oifering. The 
smoke and the incense of those who have gone before 
have not availed. Remember Quelen, whose moral life 
was all extinguished by the destruction of his palace and 
the malediction of the people. Then came Affie in 1848, 
whose voluntary sacrifice was not yet accounted of suffi- 
cient import, and more was still demanded. Sibour, in 
1857, might be thought to have satisfied the ire of an ir- 
ritated God; but it is not so. Worse than all, this re- 
mains to be fulfilled, and my very name would seem to 
be a warning of my fate..... Go, then, Messieurs, J say 
‘adieu,’ and dare not ‘at revoir.’ Reflect on these 
things; watch and pray. Be vigilant and valiant in the 
good cause, and when it falls let it be with the dignity 
worthy of the power it once owned, and of the hope it 
still possesses."’. This wonderful inspiration, uttered in 
a tone of the deepest conviction, is said to have produced 
an effect not to be described npon the assembly of priests 
of all ages, of all degrees, and from every province, as- 
sembled at St. Sulpice, to celebrate the Grande Retraite, 


celebrated in the Gallican Church, 


ARE HOOPS TO BE ABOLISHED? 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston Traveller writes 
that crinoline has been dethroned and banished, and that 
it has been succeeded by a new fashion, ** long and dmaped 
and floating, like a Muse’s costume." The writer adds: 
“ And norfe but women of grace can wear the new dress. 
What hours of study must be spent before the train can 
be managed—before the wearer can walk into a drawing- 
room, or take a seat at table, or a stroll in the street. 

The Providence Journal does not credit the story. It 
has been repeated too often, and the next arrival has al- 
ways brought us news of a wider expanse and of more 
numerous folds. Besides, every body knows that ‘a 
Muse's costume” would not be comfortable or proper. 


A SEBASTOPOL FOUNDLING. 

Parisian sympathy is very mucli interested, just now, 
in the accounts given of the growth and accomplishments 
of a child found asleep in his cradle at the sacking of Se- 
bastopol. ‘The French soldier, who first came upon the 
little unconscious creature, took him carefully in his arms 
to bear him to a place of safety—intending to fully adopt 
and rear him as his own. But an English officer, a man 
of wealth and high social position, chanced to meet him 
with the babe impressed te his bosom, and, on inquiring 
into it, offered to buy his prize. Upon consideration of 
how much better off the little ‘“*enemy” would be, with 
the rank and means of his proposed step-father, the sol- 
dier agreed, giving up the boy and receiving one pound 
as the price. Delighted with his impromptu baby, the 
officer took him to England, and, though a bachelor, had 
him properly cared for by his wealthy relatives. He is, 
at present, daily seen mounted on his little pony, and 
riding in Hyde Park with his adopted papa, one of the 
very handsomest and most promising lads in all England! 
The fashionable news of the Court Journal is incomplete 
without mention of him, and the French papers copy it 
with national interest as the little Russian-born, French- 
found, and English-raised orphan. He certainly is a 
well-ofu'n, considering. 

SOCIAL PROSPECTS AT PARIS, 

The correspondent of the Philadelphia Bulletin says: 
‘*It is already announced that the coming sgason will be 
even more than usually gay, and preparations on an ex- 
tensive scale are being made. Numbers of visitors of 
high rank and great wealth are expected. Private the- 
atricals will be still more in vogue than last winter, if 
we may judge by the large number of orders already re- 
ceived by the inventor of the portable theatre, that has 
taken the place of the screen formerly made the repre- 
sentative of all sorts of scenery inthe drawing-room. 
The little theatre des salons is any thing and every thing 
that suits the occasion; a palace, a cottage, a gipsy camp, 
a church, a boudoir, or a garden; it has its stage, its 
side scenes, its prompter’s box, its drop curtain. ‘To all 
these advantages it adds that of being peck-up-abie by 
means of the withdrawal of three or four screws, in five 
minutes, if the room is needed for a dance after the play 
is over; nor does it take longer to put up than to take 
down. The‘*whole thing may be had for the trifling sum 
of 500 franes, and those who have hitherto refrained from 
having private theatricals, on account of the difficulty in 
getting them up without scenery, may now indulge their 
taste freely. Some two hundred of these useful contriv- 
ances have already been ordered. Should the present 
fine weather be prolonged, the reopening of the aristo- 
cratic salons will be delayed several weeks. There will 
not be any great fétes until the return of the court from 
Compiégne, whither it will go on the Emperor's arrival 
from the camp, though the contrary had been surmised. 
The autumn is, in a great many of the provinces, the 
finest partof the year. Another more imperative reason 
why the winter season should commence so late f&, that 
fashion commands the going out of town when summer 
is almost over, and returning to it when winter is weil 
upon us—a farther proof that fashion is often at variance 
with common sense and good taste." 


MYSTERIOUS CONSPIRACY. 

The following marvelous story appears in the Droit: 
‘*A few days ago, as a lad of seventeen years of age, a 
pupil of the College d’ Alengon, who was on a visit to his 
parents at Mortagne (Orne), was taking a walk, a boy 
slipped into his hands a piece of paper, and ran away. 
The paper contained these words: * Monsieur Emile,— 
Be kind enough to go to-morrow, at seven o'clock in the 
evening, to the cemetery, on an important affair.’ The 
lad went somewhat earlier than the hour mentioned, and, 
while waiting for the writer of the letter, amused him- 
self in pruning shrubs and arranging flowers on the tomb 
of a member of his family. As he was so engaged he 
felt himself stabbed in the shoulder by a sharp instru- 
ment, and at the same moment a cord was thrown round 
his neck and pulled tightly. - As he happened to have a 
knife in his hand, he cut the cord, and turning round 
perceived, in spite of the darkness which prevailed, a 
well-dressed man. This latter stabbed him in the breast 
and the thigh, but only slightly, and the lad in his turn 
stabbed his assailant In the breast. - At length the lad 
broke away from his assailant and took to flight, and the 
latter went away in a contrary direction. ‘The lad had 
no idea who the man was, nor his reason for attacking 
him. The police are endeavoring to clear up the myste- 
ry. Thecord which he says was thrown round his neck 
was found in the cemetery.” 


PHOTOGRAPHING AN EXECUTION. 

The study of photography has beceme so general as to 
induce some of its students to start a newspaper devoted 
to its theory and practice; and, accordingly, the first 
number of The Photograph News appeared on Friday 
last. Among other matters, we have an account from 
an enthusiastic student of the art in Algeria, who states 
that he has succeeded in photographibdg the flashing blade 
of the guillotine in its descent, as well as of figuring the 
culprit’s head during the instantaneous fall from the ma- 
chine into the basket. - The occasion was that of the ex- 
ecution of six Arabs for.a cold-blooded murder. 

‘* The criminals were not brought on the scaffold to- 
gether, but led up one at atime. The first was the Sheik, 
who seemed perfectly indifferent to his fate. So rapidly 
was he bound to the plank and thrust under the axe that 
I had barely time to insert the plate-holder, and get the 


descended, and his head rolled into the basket. This 
picture was quite successful, and so was the second; but 
the third was dim, the fourth was nearly, and the fifth 
and sixth were wholly invisible. How to account for this 
I know not, unless the atmosphere around the scaffold 
became in some way affected by the blood, the odor of 
which was distinctly perceptible to me."” 


GERMANY. 


A MAN’S WIFE CHOPPED UP BEFORE HIS EYES. 

A private letter communicated to the Evening Post 
has the following curious story of the distribution of the 
relics of an Austriam Archduchess: . 

**'The body of the Saxon Princess Margaret (recently 
deceased), wife of the Archduke Charles, was laid upon a 
block and chopped in pieces, in order to send different 
parts of the body to various parts of the country. The 
chopping-up process took place in the Chapel of the 
Castle, in the presence of the dead woman's husband. 
Extended upon a red-draped block lay the naked white 
corpse, surrounded by priests chanting in Latin, youths 
swinging: censors, and a number of men armed with 
choppers, saws, and otherinstruments. First the-heart 
was cut out of the body, inclosed in a golden case, and 
placed in anurn. It was then sent to Rome, to be con- 
secrated by the Pope, after which it was sent to the 
Loretto Chapel, and thence returned to Vienna. But it 
was not to rest here. - Ten cities claimed the honor of 
being Homer's birth-place, and six Austrian bishoprics 
claimed the privilege of possessing all, or a part of the 
sainted Margaret's body. The Bishop of Prague would 
be content with the arms, the Bishop of Salzburg wished 
to obtain the head and shoulders, while the Bishop of 
Linz anxiously desired to, possess the two middle fin- 
gers. The Vienna consistory was obliged to decide be- 
tween the claimants, and the heart was at length for- 
warded to the Common Council of Insbruck, in Tyrol, 
accompanied by two autograph letters of the Archduke 
Charles—one of which was directed to the Chief of the 


| Jesuits—in which the hope was expressed that ‘ Tyrol, 


the most solemn ecclesiastical observance among all those } 


Parisian. 


instantaneous movement in order, before the sharp edge» 


the always faithful,’ would ‘for all time cherish the 
memory of the Archduchess, who was a saint upon earth.” 

‘*Had the heart alone been separated from the body, 
the chopping-up process woul scon have been finished; 
but the Church demanded more. Hence the Archduke 
Charles directed the cutting open of his wife’s abdomen 
—whichwasdone. The intestines were taken out, placed 
in copper, silver, and golden capsules, and sent with an ~ 
autograph letter to the Cathedral of St. Stephen, where 
the said ifttestines were first exhibited upon the altar, 
and then buried beneath the altar. Hereupon the two 
middle fingers were severed from the body, and sent 
with another autograph letter to Dresden. All that re- 
mained of the Archduchess was then wrapped in red 
velvet, and Jaid in state on a catafalco; and uitimately 
the mutilated corpse was placed in a coftin and deposited 
in the imperial tomb.” 


ITALY. 


A MAN ARRESTED FOR SENDING BIBLES TO 
ROME. 


About a fortnight ago two trunks were setzed in the 
Custom-house of Civita Vecchia, the experienced eyes 
of the examining officers having detected false bottoms to 
them, which, being raised, displayed a quantity of Bibles 
and other prohibited works., The merchant to whom the 
trunks were addressed, for the purpose of forwarding 
them to Rome, protested his to orance of their con- 
tents, and was therefore not molested by the police. A 
few days after a young man named Frederici, the son of 
a small merchant in Civita Vecchia, was arrested at the 
Post-office, just as he had received his letters. A domi- 
ciliary visit of the police to his residence was productive 
of little or no evidence against him, but he was, notwith- 
standing, sent to Rome a few hours afterward, handcuff- 
ed, and escorted by two gensd'armes. It appears that he 
was in correspondence with some political refugees at 
Genoa, and the police managed to intercept the letters 
on both sides. 


LOVE AND MURDER. “ 


Two years ago a young and rich Sicilian fell in love 
with one of the sisters Ferni, the v‘>:linists, and éne day 
asked their father whether he would give his daughter 
to a young man possessing an income of 20,000 francs a 
year. Ferni replied he would do so with pleasure, pro- 
vided the suitor obtained-her consent. The young man 
went away without saying any thingfurther; buta short 
time ago Ferni received a letter from him, asking him 
whether he was still of the same mind. This letter re- | 
mained unanswered. Ferni repaired to Milan with his 
two daughters to give concerts at La Scala; but they had 
not been long there when the Sicilian called upon them 
at the Hotel-della Bella Venesia, and repeated his suit. 
Mademoiselle Virginia, who was the object of his pas- 
sion, told him frankly that she was resolved not to - 
**TIs that your fixed resolution asked the Sicilian. 
is,” replied the young lady. On which the Sicilian 
cast three letters into Virginia’s lap, and then sta 
himself with a poniard. Surgical aid was instantly pro- 
cured, but there are no hopes of saving the young man’s 
life. One of the letters above mentioned was addressed 
to the police of Milan, informing it of his intention to 
commit suicide, in order to prevent any suspicion of mur- 
der; the second contained his will, leaving half his for- 
tune to Virginia, and the other half to one of the public 
institutions of Naples; the third letter was addressed to 
his mother, announcing that he could no longer live with- 


out her he loved. 
MEXICO. 
FEARFUL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. P 


a Herald correspondent writes from the city of 
@xXico 

“*IT wish it were in my power to give one cheering item 
of news, but as it is I can not. Day after day we hear 
of nothing but robbery after robbery, sack after sack, etc. 
The ordinary circumstance of a diligence robbery, or the 
plundering of a small town, the tying up of an adminis- 
trador of a hacienda, and forcing him to give a draft on 
his employers for $1000, $2000, or $3000 for his life, and 
such like affairs, have sunk below mediocrity and lost 
their former positions as items of gossip, except it may 
be among the parties themselves or the friends of the 
parties interested, The number of poor creatures thrown 
out of house and home is daily on the increase. It is 
estimated that some six to eight thousand people have 
taken refuge in this city. .To come here costs money, 
and you may, re, te the number who have 
no money that are driven from their. homes throughout 
the country. The number is tamely estimated at over 
250,000 persons. This is the nuniber now, and still the 


work goes on,” 
BRAZIL. 
MADAME LA GRANGE AT COURT. 


The following is an extract from a letter from Madame 
La Grange, who is in Brazil: 

‘“‘The day after our arrival we were presented to the 
Emperor Don Pedro II. This deserves a few details. In 
Europe we are accustomed to see the sovereigns, and’ 
places of their abode, surrounded by a pomp quite un- 
known here. I will bid adieu to all reflections, however, 
and relate simply that which occurred. We arrived at 
a house comfortable enough in appearance— nothing 
more. At the door we were asked: *You desire to see 
the Emperor?’ ‘ Yes." are strangers? * Yes.’ 
* Enter.’ 

‘**On the first floor we were received in a small saloon 
very simply furnished. ‘Two chamberlains came and 
conversed with us regarding France, which they ad- 
mired, the voyage by England, which they doubted, the 
talents they gave you credit for, in language the most 
Other persons arrived, and all waited. Sud- 
denly the door opened, a handsome man appeared, seem- 
ingly young, who, seeing M. Pereira da Silva speakin 
with us—we made the voyage together from En land. 
and through the same sufferings became fast friends—he 
approached him with an extended hand and an expres- 
siun of pleasure and affection. ‘Is this Madame La 
Grange Y asked the Emperor. M. da Silva having re- 
plied ‘ Yes,’ his Majesty commenced talking French with 
us like a Russian! I confess this reception put me more 
at my ease than when I was presented to Meyerbeer in 
his Berlin! Lis Majesty graciously thanked me for hgv- 
ing had the courage to cross the ocean and come so far 
in search ofa million, not in reis, and conducted us pres- 
ently to the Empress, who received me more as a count- 
ess than an artist, which was quite the contrary to the 
reception of the Emperor. My husband, who made me 
Countess, was enchanted. I, who made myseif artist, 
was more delighted to be considered en esimia virtuosa 
thanas a noble lady! Their Majesties receive daily aft- 
er dinner till the hour of business. I have been toid Don 
Pedro II. works like a student in the polytechnic school ; 
he wishes to undertake certain extensive works, which 
he will himself superintend.”’ 


AUSTRALIA, 


EXPLORATION OF THE INTERIOR, 

. Dispatches have been received from Mr. Babbage, who 
was still prosecuting his exploration, but he does not ap- 
pear to have succeeded in finding any country that can 
be easily made available. His letter, dated June 16, de- 
scribes the finding of Mr. Coulthard’s remains. The body 
of the unfortunate man lay under a scrub bush, and ata 
short distance from him his canteen and other bush ac- 
coutrements. Upon one side of that canteen, offering a 
convex surface of tin about twelve inches long and ten 
inches deep, is scratched with a nailer some other rough- 
pointed instrument the following inscription: 

‘*IT never reached water I do not know how long it is 
since it is that I left Scott and Brooks but I think it Mon- 
day bleeding pomp to leive of his blood I took his black 
horse to look for water and the last thing I gan rember 
is puling the saddle off him & letting him of until now 
is not good Iam not thshure how Jong it may be wether 
2 or3daysIdo notknow My Tungisstkig to my mouth 
& 1 see what I have fote I know it is this is the last time 
I may have of expressing feeling alive & the feeling 
exu is lost for want of water My ey Dasels My tong 
burn JI can see no More God Help” 

Major Warburton has also returned to Adelaide from 
his exploring tour, but he does not seem to have been 
more 5 
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HUSKING THE CORN IN NEW ENGLAND. 
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A CORN-HUSKING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


WE give herewith three pictures of the famous 
corn-husking festivals of New England. Yor thé 
benefit of those who have never seen a * corn-husk- 
ing,” we may explain that when the Indian corr, 
has been gathered in the corn-house, or the barn, 
the neighbors are all invited tothehusking. ‘This 
consists: simply of stripping the leaves or husks 
from the full ripened ears, which is done by hand. 
The ears are thrown into a heap, and the husks 
gathered in a corner. The scene is one of great 


7 = - 


merriment, and usually winds up with a banquet 
and social games. 

A New England husking, however, has been so 
well described by Barlow, in his inimitable poem 
in praise of ‘* Hasty-pudding,” that it would be un- 
pardonable not to give an extract. The third 
canto thus commences: 


The days grow short; but though the falling sun 


To the glad swain proclaims his day's work done, 
Night's pleasing shades his various task prolong, 
And yicld new subject to my various song. 

For now, the corn-house filled, the harvest-home, 


The invited neighbors to the husking come ; 


~ 
| 
q 
DRIVING HOME THE CORN. 
A frolic scene, where work, and mirth, and play 7 But when. to some sweet maid the prize is cast, ~ i 7 
Unite their charms to chase the hours away. Red as her lips, and taper as her waist, ' oj 
She walks the rounds, and one favored 
Where the huge heap lies centred in the hall, - Who leaps the luscious tr ibute to bestow. 1d ei ° ies 
The lamp suspended from the cheerful wall, 
Brown corn-fed nymphs, and strong hard- handed beaux, | Various the sport, ine are the wit and. besten + 
Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows, Of well-pleased lasces, and contending swaiys; 
a = ane seats, the solid mass attack, - Till the vast mound of corn is swept away 
1e dry husks rustle, and the corn-cobs crack, he that gets th 
And the sweet cider trips in silence round.’ _ | Meanwhile, the housewife: plies her evening care 
The laws of husking every wight can tell, well-carned feast to and prepare 
And sure no Igws he ever keeps so well: 
For each red e®? a general kiss he gains, When to the board the staid huskers pour, . 
With each smut-ear he soils the luckless swains; And take their seats, as at the corn before., > ~ © | 
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THE DANCE AFTER THE HUSKING. | | 
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complete a triumph. 


» has es been pre fe rable : ° 


he 


fait 


-the 


‘ed parlor adjoining the kitchen. 
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HAT WILL HE DO WITIT IT? 
BY SIR Es BULWER LYTTON. 
REV. 


The Man-ater linmiliated. We en 


ters an old ae- 


ynaintunce inva tr. wel r, who. ke Shakspeare’s 

is “a inelancheivy fojiews” whe, alse, Uke 

line daques, i 


Jasper roue slowly on throuch the 


frosty night E? Mot back thre 


ich he had le fe. on his hateful errand. inio - 


sire to avoid the haunts of mie! 
each choice of way in the many paths Iranci- 
ins right and left, between Waste and woodland 
—the lane that seemed the narrowest and the 
dimmest. It was not remorse that gnawed him, 
neither was it the mere mercenary disappoint- 
ment, nor even the pany of batiled vengeance— 
it was the profoi and humiliation of diseased self- 
: Wwe—the conviction that, with ail his brute pow- 
7, he had been powerlgss in the very time and 
scene in which he had pictured. to himself so 

The very quict with which 
Capture-dtsclf would 
f capture had been pre- 
sti exhibiiion of his 
land prowess.. Gloomily bending over 
his horse’s neck, he cursed himself as fool and 
roward, What would he have had!—a new 
Prime on his sonl? Perhaps he would have an- 
swered, * Any thing rather than this humbhny 
failure.” 
jecturing if Cutts had betrayed lim, or by what 
other mode assistance had been sent in such 
time of need to Darrell. 
hunger for venzeance, whether on Darrell or 
on his accomplice (should that accomplice have 
plaved the traitor), which might have been ex- 
* éted from his characteristic ferocity. On the 

contrary, the thought of violence and its excite- 
meuts had in it a sickness as of shame. 
at that hour might have ridden by him scatlie- 
less. Cutts might have jeered ‘and said, “1 
biabhed vour secret, and sent the aid that foil- 
ed it;” and Losely would have continued to 
hans his head, nor lifted the Herculean hand 
that lay nerveless on the horse’s mane. — Is it 
no: .ommonly so in all- reaction from excite- 
mcuts in which self-love has been keenly g:ill- 
el? not vanity enter into the lust of 
crime as inte the desire of fanre ? 

Ai sunrise Losely found himescif on the hich 
road, into whieh a labyrinth of lanes had Jed 
him, and opposite to a mile-stone, by which he 
learned that he had been long turning his back 
on the metropolis, aml that he was aboiit ten 
miles distant from*the provincial city of Ouzel- 
ford. By this time his horse was knocked up, 
and his own chronic pains began to make them- 
selves neutely felt; sothat when.a little farther 
came to a wayside inn, he was glad to 
and.after a‘strong dram, which lad the 
effect of an opiate, he betock himself to bed, 
ad slept til the noon was far advanced, 

oW hen Losely came down stairs the commen 
room of the inn was occupied bya mecting of 
trustees of the high roads; and. on demand- 
akfast. he-was shown into a small sand- 
Two other 
occupants—a man and a woman—were there 
already, seated at a table by the fireside, over 
a pint of half-and-half. Losely, warming him- 
self at the hearth, scarcely noticed these lium- 
ble revelers by a glanee. And they, after a 
displeased stare at the stalwart frame which 
obscured the cheering glow they had hitherto 
mionopotized, resumed a muttered conversation ; 
of which, as well as of the vi/e gnodicum which 
refreshed their lips, the man took the lion’s 
Shabbily forlorn were that man’s habil- 
iinents—turned and returned, patched, darned, 
Weather-stained, grease-stained —but stil re- 
taining that kind of mouldy grandiose, bastard 
gentility, whith implies that the wearer has 
known better days; and, in the downward pro- 


th 


he selected | 


he had escaped stun 


ceded brawl 


hi: ire 


Joes 


ins bre 


gress of fortunes when they once fall, may prob- 


ably know still worse. _The woman was some 
vears older than her companion, and still more 
forlornly shabby. Her garments seemed literal- 
ly composed of particles of dust plued together, 
while her'face might have insured her condem- 
nation as a witch before any honest jury in the 
reizn of King James the First. His breakfast, 
and the brandy bottle that flanked the loaf, were 
now placed before Losely ; and, as distastefully 
he foreed himself to eat, his eye once more 
glanced toward, and this time rested on, the, 
shabby man, in a sort of interest with which one 
kuave out of elbows regards another. As Jas- 
per thus looked, pradually there stolo on him a 
reminiscence of those coarse large features — 
that rusty, disreputable wig. The recognition, 
lowever, Was not mutual; and, pwresently, after 
» whisper interchanged between the man aid 
tie woman, the latter rose, and approaching 
Losely, dropped a courtesy, and said, ina weird, 
under voice, * Stranger, luck’s in store for vou. 
Vell your fortune?” As she spoke, from some 
dust hole in her garments she produced a pack 
of ecards, on whose ha!f-obliterated faces secin- 
el incrusted the dirt-of ages. Thrusting these 
nutiquities under Jasper’s nose, she added, 
Wish and curt.” 

* Pshaw,” said Jasper, who, though sufficient- 
iy sitperstitious. in some matiers and in regard 
persons, was not so completely under 
tue inthience of that ima sinative infirmity as to 
take the creature before him for a sibyl. “Get 
Away youturnimy stomach. Yourc ards smell; 
Su do vou!” 

Forsive her, worthy Sir,” 
leaning forward. “The hag may be unsavory, 
An it she i is wise. The Three Sisters who accost- 
ed the Scottish Thane, Sir ( Macheth—vou have 
seen it on the st: ive 7), were not savory. With- 
ered, and wild in their attire, Sir, but they knew 


said the man, 


He did not rack his brains with con-. 


Nor did he feel that. 


Darrell 


‘self up, 


tell it,” 


‘to him mechanically whenever roused by 


elaborate fopperies 


Lo-elvy, 


‘celed Rugize’s claim the child. 


a thing or two! She sees luck in your face 
Cross her hand? and give it vent!” 

Fiddledee,”. said the irreverent 
“Take her off, or UT shall seald her, 
seized the kettle. 


Losely. 
and he 


The hag retreated grumbling; and Losely, 
Soon Ite hime his placed his on 
the bisa and beran to meditate What course to 
adopt for a temporary subsistence. lial 
broken info the hist pound of the moues 
which he had extracted from Mrs. Crane's. purse 
soine a. ‘fore. lle bell terror 
the thought of returning to town and placing 


himself at her merey. Yet what option had he? 
While thus musing, he turned tapatieutiv round 
and saw that the shabby man and the dusty hag 
were engaged in an amicable game of ecurte, 
with those very cards which had so offended his 
olfactory organs, At that sizht the old instinct 
of the gambler struggled bac ks and, raising him- 
he looked over the eards of the players. 
The miserable wretches were, of course, play- 
ing for nothing; and Losely saw at a glance 
that the man was, nevertheless, trying to cheat 
the woman. Positively he. took that man into 
more respect; andthat man, noticing the inter- 
est with which Losely surveyed the game, look- 
ed'up, and said, “ While the time, Sir?) What 
ay you? A game or two? IT can stake my 
pistoles—th: it is, Sir, so far as a fourpenny bit 
oes, 
cribbage or all-fours.” 

“No,” said Losely, mournfuliv; “there is 
nothing to be wet out of you; otherwise--” He 
stoppediand sizhed. “But [have scen vou un- 
der other circumstances. What has become of 
your Theatrical Exhibition? Gambled it away ? 
Yct,, from what see of your play, I think vou 
ouglit not to have lost, Mr. Ruz:re.” 

‘The ex-manager started. 

“What! You knew me before tlie Storm !— 
before the lightning struck me, as I may say, 
Sir—and falling into difficulties, became—a 
wreck? -You knew me ?—not of the Company ? 
—a spectator ?”’ 

* As vou say—a spectator, 
vour employ an actor—ciever old fellow. 
I think, he was called.’ 

* Ha! hold! At that name, Sir, my wounds 
bleed afresh. From that execrable name, Sir, 
there hangs a tale!’ 

“Indeed! ‘Then it will be a relief to you to 
said Losely, resettling his feet on the hob, 
and snatching at any diversion from his own re- 
ftections,. 

Sir, when a gentleman, whois a gentleman, 
asks, as a favor, a specimen of my powers of re- 
cital, not professionally, and has before him the 
sparaling goblet, which he does not invite me 
to share, he insults my fallen fortunes... Sir, I 
am poor—L own it; I have fallen into the sere 
and yellow leaf, Sir; but IT have still in this 
withered bosom the heart of a Briton!” 

* Warm it, Mr. Rugge. Help yourself to the 
brandy—and the lady too.” 

‘Sir, vou are a gentleman; Sir, your health. 
Tag, drink better days to us beth. That wo- 
man, Sir, ¢s a hag, but she is an honor to her 
sex—faithful 

‘It is astonishing how faithful ladies are 
when not what is called beautiful. [speak from 
painful experience,” said Losely, growing debon- 
nair as the liquor relaxed his gloom, and regain- 
ing that levity of tongue which sometimes strayed 
into wit, and which, springing originally from 
animal spirits and redundant health—still came 
com- 
panionsinp from alternate intervals of Iethargy 
and pain. ‘But now, Mr. Rugee, I am 
CATS 3" perhaps you will be kind enough to be 
tale.” 

With traszie asp ect; unrelaxed by that jou d» 
mots, and still w holly unrecognizing in the mass- 
ive form and discolored swollen’ countenance 
of the rowsh-clad stranger, the elegant propor- 
tions, the healthful, blooming, showy face, and 
of the: Jasper Losely who 
had sold to him a Phenomenon which proved 
so evanishing, 
ry of his wrongs at the hands of Waife, of 
of Sophy. Only of Mrs. 
speak with respect; and Jasper then forthe first 
ting learned—and rather with ancer for the in- 
‘nee than gratitude for the enéros 
that she had repaid the £160, and thereby ean- 
The ex- 
manager then p woceeded to the narrative of his 
subs sequent inisfortunes—all of which he laid 
to the charge of Watle and the Phenomenon. 
said he, “f was ambitious. From my 
childhood’s hour I dreamed of the ¢vreat York 
‘Theatre—dreamed of it literally thrice. Fatal 
Vision! But, like other dreams, that dream 
would have faded—been forgotten in the work- 
day wotld—and I should not have fallen into 
the sere and vellow, but a ad, as formerly, 
troops of friends, and not bedn reduced to the 
horrors of poverty and a faithful Hag. But, 
Sir, when I first took to my bosom that fiend, 
William Waite, he exhibited a genius, Sir, that 
Dowton (vou have seen Dowton and was 
a stick as compared with, Then my ambition, 

‘ir, blazed and flared up—obstreperous, and my 
childhoods dream haunted me; and I went 
about musing—| Hag, you recollect '}—and mut- 
tering: Royal Theatre at York.’ But in- 
credible though it seem, the ungrateful scorpion 
left me, with a treacherous design to exhibit 
the parts I had fostered, on the London boards; 
and even-handed Justice, Sir, returned the pois- 
oned chalice to his lips, causing him to lose an 
eye and to hobble—besides splitting up his voice 
—which served him right. And again I took 
the scorpion for the sake of the Phenomenon. 
I had a, babe myself once, Sir, though vou may 
not think it. Gormerick (that is this faithtel 
Ilag) gave the babe Daffy’s Elixir, in teething; 
but it died—convulsions. I comforted myself 


You had once in 
Waite, 


all 


ee) | 


when that Phenomenon came out on my stage 


It ignor ant of this French game, Sir, ° 


‘and nobody was the better for it. 


wb 


entered into a prolix his- 


Crane did he’ 


—in pink satin and pearls.. ‘IIa!’ I said, 
ereat York Theatre shall yet be mine!’ The 
haunting idea became a Mania, Sir, .The learn- 
ed say that there is a Mania called Money Ma- 
nia*—when one can think bat of the ene thing 
needful—as the guilty Thane saw the dats cer, 


Sir--vou And when the Phenoim- 
enon had vifmished and goue, as was to 
Anierica, where w ish Was act- 
Rolla at or Clsewhere, tu a free 

mal cniivhtened Sir, tue Alania 
prey Von me still mer and stronger. ‘Phere 
Was a pride in it, Britisa pride. [said 


to this faithful What—shall not have 
the York because that false child has deserted 
ime? not able to realize a Briton’s ambi- 
tion without being beholden to ‘a Phenomenon 
in s spams wles?’ Sir, L took the-York! Alone I 
did it! 

* And,” said Losely, feeling a sort of dreary 
satisfaction in listening to the grotesque sorrows 
of one whose condition seemed to him yet more 
abject than his own—**And the York 
alone perhaps did you.” 

“Right, Sir?’ said Rugge— half dolorously, 
half exultingly, “It was a Grand Concern, and 
wicht have done for the Bank of England? 
swallowed up my capital with as much ease, 
Sir, as I could swallow an oyster if there were 
one, upon that plate. I saw how it would be 
the very first week—when I came out myself, 
strong—Kean’s own part in the Jron Cheitnn 
Mortimer, Sir; there warn't three pounds ten 
in the house—packed audience, Sir, and they 
had the face to hiss me. ‘ Hag,’ said 1, to Mrs. 
Gormerick, ‘this Theatre is a howling wilder- 
ness.” But there is a fascination in a Grand 
Concern, of which one is the head—one goes on 

All the savings of a life de voted to the 


ae! on. 
‘itish Drama and the productions of native 


eenius went in what L may call—a jiliy! But 
it was no common object, Sir, to your sight dis- 
played—but what with pleasure, Sir (1 appeal 
to the Haz!), Heaven itself surveved!—a preat 
man strugyling, Sir, with the storms of fate, and 
greatly falling, Sir, with—a sensation! York 
remembers it to this day! Itook the benefit of 
the Act—it was the only benefit I did take— 
But I don't 
repine—I realized my dream: that is more than 
allcan say. Since then I have had many downs, 
and no ups. I have been a messenger, Sir—a 
prompter, Sir, in my own Exhibition—to which 
my own clown, having marricd into the tragic 
line, succeeded, Sir, as prdprictor; buying of 
me, when I took the York, thttheatre, scevery, 
and propertics, Sir, with the right still to call 
himself, Rugge’ s Grand Theatrical exhibition,’ 
for an old song, Sir—Melancholy.  ‘Tyrannized 
over, Sir—snubbed and builied by a creature 
dressed in a little brief authority; and my own 
tizhts—searlet—as worn by me in my own ap- 
plauded part of * The Reinorscless Baron.’ At 
last, with this one faithful creature, I resolved 
to burst the chains—to be free as air—in short, 
a chartered libertine, Sir. We have not much, 
but thank the immortal gods, we are independ- 
ent, Sir, the Hag and 1, charicred liberiines! 
And we are alive still—at which, in strict confi- 
dence, | may own to you that [am astonished? 

“Yes! you do live,” said Jasper, muc ul inter- 
ested—for how to live at all was at that yaoment 
a matter of considerable doubt to himself; ** you 
do live—it is amazing! How?” 

“The Faithful tells fortunes; and 


‘the. 


‘Theatre 


we pick up windfalls—widows and elderly single 


Jadies—but it is dangerous. Labor is swect, 
sir; but not hard labor‘in the dungeons of a 
Bridewell; she has known that labor, Sir; and 
in those intervals I missed her much. Don't 
ery, Hag; repeat, live? 

“LT understand now; you live upon her! 
‘They are the best of creatures, these hags, as 
vou call them, certainly. Well, well, no saying 
What a man m ay conic to! [suppose you have 
never seen Waiie, nor that fellow you say was 
so well-dressed and good-looking, and who sold 
you the Phenomenon, nor the Phenomenon her- 
selt—Iih?” added Losely, stretching himself, 
and yawnins, as he saw the brandy bottle was 
finistied, 

* | have seen Waife—the one-eyed monster! 
Aha—If have seen him!—and vesterday too; 
and a great comfort it was to me too.’ 

* You saw Waite yesterday—where ?” 

* At Ouzelford, which J and the 1 
this morning.” 

* And what was he doing?” 
well-simulated inditierence. 
ing stones, or what?” 

No,” said Ragee, dejectedly; “I can’t say 
it was what, in farcical composition, I should 
call such nuts to me as that, Sir. Still, he was 
in a low way—seemed a peddler or hawker, sell- 
ing out of a pannier on the Rialto—I mean the 
Corn-market, Sir—not even a hag by his side, 
only a great dog—French.. A British dog would 
have scorned such fellowship. And le did not 
look merry, as he used to do when in my troop. 
Did he, 

couscience smites him,” 
solemnly. 

*¢ Did you speak to him ?” 
“Why, no. IL should have liked it, but we 
could nut at that moment, secing that we were 
not in our usual state-of ‘independence 
faithful creature was being led before the mag- 
istrates, and I too—charge of cheating a cook 
maid, to whom the Hag had on ily sais d, ‘that if 
the cards spoke true she. would ride in her car- 
riage,’ The charge broke down: but we were 
placed for the night in the Cells or the Inquisi- 
tion, remanded, and this morning banished from 
the city, and are now on our way to—any other 

City ; eh, Hi: ve 7” 

“And the old man was not with the Phenom- 

enon? What has become of her, then?” 


Begging, break-- 


said the- Hag, 


* Query—Monomania, 


“aithful left 


said Losely, with» 


a 


“ Perhaps she may. be with hime at 


if he has one; only she was not with jin on 
the Rialto or Corn-market. She was with him 
two vears ago, I know; and he and she were 
better off then than he is snow, suspect. And 
that is why it did me. good, Mir, to sée him a 
peddier—a’ common eddler—fallen the 
sere, like the man he abandoned!’ 

“tlamph!t where were they two vears ago?” 

“Ata vidlave not ter trom erston. He 
had a pretty house, Sir, and solid baskets and 
the eirlwas too. favored bya creat lady— 
a Marchiouess, Sir! 


lite 


Gods 


Marchioness near Humbeérston 2% The 
Marchioness of Montfort, suppose.” 
Likely enough; 1 don’t. remember. I 


know is, that two years ago my old clown was 
my tyrannical manager; and he said to me, 
with a sneer, ‘Old Gentleman Waife, whom 
you used to bully, and his Julict Araminta, are 
in clover”. And the mocking varlet went on to 
say that when he had last visited Humberston, 
in the race-weeck, a voung tradesman, who was 
courting the Colunibine, whose young idea 
myself taught to shoot on the light fantastié 
toe, treated that Columbine and one of her sis- 
ter train (being, indeed, her aunt, who hes since 
come out at the parry in Mesdimoua) to a pie- 
nic in a fine park. (ihat’s discipline !—ha, 
ha!) “And there, Sir, Columbine and het aunt 

saw Waife on the other side ofa stream by which 
they sate carousing.” 

“The clown perhaps said it to spite vou.” 

“Columbine herself confirmed his tale, 
said that, on returning to the Village fii tor 
the Triumphal Car (or bus) which brought thein, 
she asked if a Mr. Waife dwelt there gud 
was told,-* Yes, with his grand-daughter’ And 
she went on asking, till all came out as tlie clown 
reported. “And-Columbine had not even the 
gratitude, the justice, to expose that villaiu— 
not even to say he had been my perfidious serv- 
ant! She had the face to tell me ‘she thou iit 
it might harm him, and he was a kind cld 
soul.” Sir, aColumbine whose toes I had ed 
scores of times -before they could be turned ert 


abouts. 


~was below contempt! but when my own clown 


thus trinmphed over me, in parading before my 
vision the bloated prosperity of mine enemy, it 
went to my heart like a knife; and we had 
words on. it, Sir, and—I deft him to his fate. 
but a peddler! Gentleman Waife has comic to 


that! The licavens are just, Sir, and of onr 
pleasant vices, Sir, make instruments that — 
that—”’ 


** Scourge us,” prompted the Hag, severely. 

Losely rang the bell; the maid-servant ap- 
peared, “My liorse an id. bill, Well, Mr. Rusee, 
[ must quit vour agreeable society. ] am not 
overilowing with wealth at this moment, or I 
vould request your acceptance of—” 

“Phe smallest trifle,” interrupted the Hag, 
with her habitual solemnity of aspect. 

Losely, who, in his small way, had all the lib- 


erality of a’Catiline, advent appetens, sit profits 
sus, drew forth the few silver coins -yet remain-. 


ins to him; and though he must have caleulated 


th: ut, et paying his bill, there could scarcely. 


he chucked two of them 
toward the Hag, who, clutching them with a 
profound courtesy, then handed them to the 
fullen myownren by her side, with a Joval tear 
anid a quick ‘sob that might have touched the 
most cynical republican. 

‘In a few minutes more Losely was again on 
horseback ; and as he rode toward Ouzeltord, 
Rugge and his dusty Faithful shambled on in 
the opposite ‘direction—shambled on, foot-scre 
and limping, along the wide, wasty, wintry tlor- 
oughfare—vanished trom the eve, as their fates 
henceforth from this story. There they go hy 
the white hard mile-stone ; farther on, by the 
trunk of the hedge-row tree, which lies lopped 
and leafless—cumbering the way-side, till the 
time come to cast it off to the thronved, dull 
stack-vard ; farther yet, where the ditch widens 


be three shillings lett, 


into yon stagnant pool, with the great dung- 


heap by its side. There the road turns aslant ; 
the dung-heap hides them. Gone! and nota 
speck on the Immemorial, Universal Thorough- 
fare. 


CITAPTER V. 
No wind so cutting as that which sets in the quarter 
from which the suu rises, 

Tur town’to which I lend the disguising 
name of Ouzelferd, which in years by-gone was 
represented by Guy Darrell, and which in vears 
to come may preserve in its municipal hall ‘his 
efligies in canvas or stone, is one of the hand- 
somest in England. As you approach ‘its sub- 
urbs trom the London Road it rises clear and 
wide upon your eye, crowning the elevated ta- 
lde-land upon which it is built ; a noble ranye 
of prospect on either side, rich with hedge-rows 
not yet sacrificed to the stern demands of mod- 
ern agriculture—venerable woodlands, and the 
green pastures round many a rural thane’s frank, 
hospitable hall ; no one Great Ilouse banis hing 
from leagnes of landseap e the abodes of knight 
and squire, nor menac ing, with ** the legitimate 


influence of property,” the votes of rebellious 
burghers. Every where, like finger-posts to 


heaven, you may j crecive the church-towers of 
rural hamlets embosomed in pleasant valleys, 
or climbing up gentle slopes. At the horizo 

the blue fantastic outline of girdins 
gles with the clonds. A famous old cathedral, 
neighbored by the romantic ivy-grown walls of 


a ruined e: astle. soars up from the centre of the - 


town, and dominates the whole survey—calm, 
as with conscious power. Nearing the -tewn, 
the villas of merchants and traders, released, 
perhaps, from business, skirt the road, with trim. 
gardens and shaven lawns. Now the small riv- 
er, or rather rivulet, of Ouzel, from which the 
town takes its name, steals out from deep banks 
covered with brushwood:or aged trees, and, 
into brict glides ‘under 


and’ 
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the arches of an ancient bridze ; runs om, clear | live here,’ said T; ‘or is he merely a wandering | on a bench beneath an old apple-tree. Here | believe your tale, nor deign even to look into 
and shallow, to refresh low fertile dairy -mead- | peddler?’ Then Jessop told me that he hadseen | they waited and conversed some minutes, till | its proofs.” 
ows, dotted with kine; and finally hits the | him for the-tirst time two or three weeks azo, | George observed that one of the casements on ‘‘ fle might at last,” said Jasper, evasively. 
view, as brake and copse Glose round its marrow- | and accosted him rudely, looking on him as.a | that side of the cottage was left open, and, in- | “Snrely with all. that wealth, no nearer heir 
ins, Winding Wey ; and that. which, under the | mere tramp: but Chapman answered so well, | voluntarily rising, he looked mm; surveyine with | than a remote kinsman in the son of a beegared 
city bridge, was an imposing noiseless jstreain, | aml showed so many pretty things a” hixsbasket, © interest the reom, which, he felt sure at the |sspendthrift by a linen-draper’s daughter — he 
becomes, amidst rustic solitudes, an | that Jesse yp svon wind himself’ bi of | first glimee, must that oceupied by | should needa grandchild more than vou do. 
cant babbling brook. | habit-eutts for Anna Maria, and in the course exiled friend: 2 ne pleasant little oom—a Ye thre speak of convinced vourself; 
vom one of the liurgest villas in the harm- | of tuk it eame out, I suppose by a sign, that; buil-tineh ina cage Ona tite believe my tald,” 
ine suburbs came forth a gentlemeaa, duiddle- Capitan was & Jessop is ane: cavement—a tlower-pot beside it. Doubtless tie Bel licve—ves, for that belief was every thing 
azed, and of a very mild and prépogsessing thusiast in that sort of mOnscnse, master a} window. which faced thelsouthern sun, had been | in the world to mre!) Ali avemember how joy- 
counten A vouny lady without a bonnet, ; Iodseorsomethins, and that was a new attrae- | lett open by the kind old man in order to cheer | ously, when my term of scntenee expired, I 
bat a-kerehief thrown over her sleck datik hair, | thon. In short, fessop took a great faney to | thie bird and to cjadden the plant. Waite’s weil- | hastened’ to seck vou at Paris, deceived by the 
accompanie | him to the garden-zate, twining | patronized him, promised him protection, | known pipe, and a-tobaeco-pouch worked for | rare|letters which ven had dciznedto cheer 
both hands affectionately round his agm, and | and actually led him to 2 nizing in | him by Sophy’s tairy tingers, lay on a table near | me —fondly dreaming that, in expiating 
eutreating him not tostand inthoroazh dranlits | the cottage of an old widow who lives inthe out- | the fire-place, between casement and door; and | erime, I should have my reward in your re- 
aud eateh cold, nor to step into puddles and wee | skirts of the town, and had onee been a nurse | George saw with emotion_the Bible whicireyg tion—should live to see vou honored, hon- 
his — , a ad to he beagle to be back befork dark, | in the Jessop family. Aad what do you think | himself had yiven to the wanderer lying also | est,@Q\od—tive to think yeur mother watched us 
as there were such shocking accounts! in tie | Jessop had just bouzht of this sin nple ‘creature? | onthe table, ‘with the magnifving-gliss which | fronygffeaven with a smile on both—and that we 
newspapers of persons robbed : and varroted even | A pair of worsted mittens as a present for me; | Waife had of late been oblized to employ in | sy6uld both join her at Iast—you puritied by my 
i the most populor is highways 5 and, atiove ail, | and what is more, I have got watch mon at this | reading. Waife’s habitual neatness was visible | atonement! Oh, and when [saw you so sunken, 
n to listen to the beszars in the street, and | moment—look! neat. I think, and monstrous | in the aspeet of the room. ‘To George it was | so hardened, exulting in vice as in a glory— 
low himself to be taken ins aud before final- 'warth. Now, [have hitherto kep ‘tiny owncoun- | evident that the very chairs had been arranged | bravo and partner in a gambler’s hell—or, worse 
ly rele:tsing him at the Fate s she batroned his | sel. Thave not said to Jessop, * Beware—that | by his hand; that his hand had courteously given | still; living on the plunder of miserable women, 
ereat-coat ip to his chin, thrast two pellets of | is the man who took me in.’ But this coneeal- | that fresh coat of varnish to the wretched por-*| even the almsman of that vile Desmarets—mv 
cotton ito his ears, and wave hina a Martins | mentis a little on my conscience. On the one | trait ef a man in blue coat and buff waistcoat, | son, my son, my lost Lizzy’s son blotted ont of 
kiss. Then she watched him tenderly for a | hand, it-seems very cruel, even if the man did | representing, no doubt, the lunented s «Oats = mv world forever!-—then, then I should hare 
minute or so as he strods: ou with the step of a | onee commit a erime, in spite of your charita- | the hospitable widpw. George beckoned to IT. died if vou had not said, bousting -of the lie 
man who needed not all those fostering admo- | bie convicfions to the contrary, that I should be topp to come also and look within; pate as the | which had wrung the gold from Darrell; * But 
nitions coddling cares. | blabbingout his disgrace, and destroving perhaps | worthy trader peeped dver his shoulder, the | the child lives still.’ Believed vou—oh ves, 
As soon as he was oat of sizht of the lady and | hisliveHihood. On the other hand, if he should | clergyman said, whisperingly, “is there not | yes!—for in thet behef something w aS still left 
the windows of the villa, the gentleman efiiious- | still be really a rozue, a robber, perhaps danger- | something about a man’s home which attests | to me.to cherish, to love, to hve for! 
lv unbuttoned his ut-coat, and romovedthecot- | ous, ought I—ought I—in short—vou are acler- | his character ?—No ‘pleading guilty’ here? the old man’s hurried voice died away 
ton from his ears. “She takes mach afidr hor | gvinan and a fine scholar, Sir—what ought lto |  Hartopp was oe mit to auswer, when they | in 2 passienate sob; and the direful son, all 
mother, does Anna Maria,” muttered thaeentle- | de?” 2 heard the key. turn sharply in the onter doer, | reprobate though he was, slid from his chair, 
mans; “antl Tam very ce] rd she is so will | dear Mr. Hartopp, do not vex vourself | and had scarcely time to draw somewhat back nnd bowed himself at his father’s knee, cover; 
ried.” ) | With thisvery honorable dilemma of conscience, | from the casement when Waife came hur ‘iedly Wa his: face with fell hands that trembled, 
? He had not advanced many ‘pa ees befoe, from.) Let me only find my poor eld fricnd,, my bene- | into the roam, followed, not by Merle, bat by | “Sir, ray | lie said, in broken, reverential ac- 
a braneh-road to the right that led to the rail- | factor-I may call hing, and IT hope to persuade | the tall rough-looking harsempn whom they had | cents, “go not let me see youweep. You can 


when another gentleman, much 
vounger, and whose dress unequivocally bespoke 
him 2 minister of our Church, came spddenty 
upon him, ich with surprise recog rized thie 
other, 

What!—Mi. George Morley! 


Way station, 


” 


“My, Hartopp !—Llow are vou, my ddar Sir? 
—What brings you so far from home 7" 


‘Lam onavisitto my daughter, Ann@d aria 
She has not been long marricd-—to -voung 
sop. Old Jessop is one of the principal mer- 
at Ouzeltord—verv respectable, pwortly 
family, ‘Phe young couple are happilw setiled 
li a remarkably snug villa—that is it with the 
to the 


portico, not a hundred vards be! us 


right. Very handsome town, Ouzelfortd vou 
are bound to it, of course ?—wve can walkitoreth- 
er. Lam goins talook at the papers in the City 


Itooms — very fine rooms these are. Bat vou 
are straizht from London, have 
sean the day’s journals? Aay the 
Meeting in aid of Razsed Schools 7 4 
‘¢Not that [know of. [have not rom 
Londo this morning, nor seen the paneps 
“Ol'—there’s a stranze-lookine fellbw fol- 


lowing us 3 buat perhaps he is Vour servant ¥ 
“Not so, bat my compan 
dead my gnide., In fact..] come to Oda 
in the funt hope of rthere av poor 
friend of mine, of whom | have lony } in) 
search.” 


been 
*Perhaos-the Jessops ean help von 
know every body at Ouzelftord. But 
vou by surprise, MreGoorge, 
mach like to ask vour advice on amattebh which 
has bee mach on my mind the lest-tweaty-four 
hours, and which concerils a 
to discover at Ouzeltor 3 hh cert: Was 
not in search of himi—a persom about whom 
vou and T had a conversation a féw ve 
When vouwere staying with vour worthy father” 

said George, quickly; you 


ars aero, 


“Phat singular vagabond who took) me in, 
vou remember—called Chapman—real 
name William Losely, a returned convich. You 
Would have it that he was haere thefich the 

man himself had pleaded guilty on his trial.” 
‘“dlis whole character beled his lipk, then. 
Mr. Hartopp, that man commit the ¢erine 


imputed to him!—a planned, deliberate fobbery. 


——an unzrateful, infamous breach of trus#! That 
man—fiat /—he who rejects the money he does 
not earn, even when presse lon him by gnxtous, 
imsloriag friends—he who has now vol- 
untarily forth, azed and lonely, to wing lis 
bread trom the humblest calling rather than in- 
cur the risk of injuring the chil Lith 
ixtenee he had charzed himself !—/e a dark 
night thief! Believe him not, thouch voice 
may say it. ‘To sercen, perhaps, other 
man, he is telling youa noble lie. But phat of 
him? Have you really seen him, and at Ouzel- 
ford 

Yes.” 

Whien 

‘Yesterday. Twasinthe City Reading-room, 
looking out of the window. saw a grext white 
thos the street below —I knew the dog at 
once, Sir, thoneh he is disguised by restoration 
to his natural coat, and his hair is as long as a 
Peruvian lama’s. Sir Isaac,’ said [ to my- 

self; and behind Sir Isaac saw ¢ soto 
call him, cassving a basket with peddlerjs wares, 


‘1 


and, to my surprise, Old Jessop, wh formal 
Mian, With a great deal of reserve an hin TIEN, 
pompous indeed (but don't let th: it : rther), 


tabking to Chay nN qnite affably, laetually 
buying sor nething out of the bask et, DTresontly 
(iiapman went away, and was lost to sicht. 
Jessop comes into the ‘din: | saw 
vou.’ said J, “talking to an old fellow with a 


French dog ‘Such-a good old: fellaw,’ said 
Jessop; thas a way about him-that gets into 


vour very, heart while he is talking. J 
like to make vou acquainted with him.’) ‘Thank 
vou for nothing,’ said should be—taken 

in. ‘Never fear,’ says Jessop, ‘he would. not 
take ina fly—the simplest creature.” ‘I own I 
chuckled at that, Mr. George. ‘And does‘he 


person J contrived 


him, if 


hot to return to the home that waits 
him, at least to be my guest, or put himself un- 
der my care. Do vou know the name of the 
widow with whom he lodges 7” 

* Yes—Halse; and 1 know the town well 
chowsh to conduet vou, if not to the house it- 
self, still to its immediate neizhborhood, Pray 
allow me accompany vou; should like it 
very much—for, thongh vou may not think it, 
frou the light way [ have been talking of Chap- 
man, [L never was so interested in any man, 
never so Charmed by any man; and it has often 
haunted me at night, thinking that [T behaved 
too harshly to him, and that he was about on the 
wide world, an outeast, deprived of his little 
eirl, whom he had truste “dl tome. And [shonld 
have ran atter him vesterday, or called on hin 
this morntny, and said * Let me serve vou,’ if it 
had not been foy the severity with which he and 
his son were spokea of, and T myself rebuked 
for mentioning their very names, by a man whose 
opinion tl, and indeed all the country, must hold 
In the highest respect—a man of the tinest honor, 
the weightiest character—I mean Guy Darrell, 
t Darrell.” 

Creorze Morley believe Darrell 
knows nothing of the-elder Loselvy, and is pre- 
jaudiced against lim by the misdeeds of the 
veumcer, to Whose etre vou (and Lean not blame 
vou. for also was instrumental to the 
transfer, which mizht have proved ea lamitousty 
afai) surrendered the poor motherless girl,’ 

‘she isnot with her grandfather now? She 
lives still, Phepe She was very delicate.” 

‘She lives—she ts sate. Ha—take care!” 
last words were spokén as a horseman, 
riding fast alone the road toward the brid¢e 
that was now close at hand, came without warn- 
iy or heed, so close upon eur two pedestrians, 
that George Morloy-had bat just time to pluck 

luartopp aside trom the horse’s hoofs, 

‘An impudent, careless, ruflianly fellow, in- 
deed!” said the mild Hartop p, indignantly, as 
he brushed from lis sleevé the splash of dirt 
which the horseman bequeathed to it. He 
must be drunk! 

The rider, gaining the bridee, was there de- 
tained at the toll-bar by some carts and wag- 
ons, and the two gentlemen passed him on the 
brideve, looking with attention at his 
unobservant comitenanee, and the pow- 
erful frame on which, despite coarse garments 
and the chanze wroucht by vears of inte ‘imperate 
excess, was still visible the trace of that f te rH 
tens symmetry once so admirably 
Hereulean strenath with elastic elegan: 
tering the town, the rider turned into the yard 
of the Nearest inn. George Morley and Har- 
topp, followed at a little distance by Morley’s 
traveling companion, Merle, passed on toward 
the other extremity of the town, and after one 
or two inquiries for “Widow Halse, P rospect 
Row,” they came to a few detached cottages, 
very prettily situated ona gentle hill, command- 
ine in front the roofs of the city and the gleam- 
ins: windows of the great cathedral, with some- 
What large gardens in the rear. Mrs. Halse’s 
dwelling was at the extreme end of this Row. 
si: house, however, was shut up: and a wo- 
nici, Who was standing at the door of the neigh- 


the great 
ebedl, 


+ 
i 


These 


SOTNC 


ing cottage, plaitin:: ‘straw, Informed the vis- 


1tors ‘that Mrs. Halse vas gone out * charing” 
for the day, and that her lodzer, who had his 
own key, seldom returned before dark, but that 
at that ‘hour he was pretty sure to be found in 
the Corn-market or the strects in its vicinity, 
and offered to send her little boy to discover 
nnd “fetch” him. George ¢ apart with 
Merle. and decided on dispatching the cobbler, 

v. ith the boy for his eide, in quest of the ped- 
dler, Merle being of course instructed not-to let 


out by whom he was accompanied, lest Waife, 
in his obstinacy, should rather abscond than en- 


counter the friends from whom he had fled. 


Merle, and a eurlv-headed urchin, who seemed 


delighted at the idea of huntingup Sir Isaac and 
Sir Isaac’s mastery set forth and were soon out 
of sight. Hartopp and George opened the little 
garden-gate, and strolled into the varden at the 


back of the cottage, to seat themselves patiently 


encountered on the road. “Thank Heaven,” 
eried Waite, sinking chair, et siht, 
out of few Uy snow! Naw vou mayspeak ; now 
[can listen! Oh, wretched son of my lost an- 
eel whom [ so vainly sought to save by the sae- 
rifice of all my claims to the respect of men, tor 
what purpose do vou seck me? [have nothing 
left that vou-ean take away! Is it the child 
again? See —see — look round—search the 
house if vor will—she is not -here.’ 

* Bear with me, if vou ean, Sif,” said Jasper, 
in tones that were almost meck 3 ** you, at least, 
can say nothing that Lwill not bear. But Pam 
In my right when ask you to tell me, without 
equivocation or reserve, if Sophy, though not 
actually within these wallsobe near in 
town or its neighborhood ?—in short, still under 
your protec thom 

‘Not in this town—nor ne 
my protection ; I swear.” 

**Donot swear, father; [have no belief in 
ether men’s oaths. I believe vour simple word. 
Now comes my second question—remember | 
am still strictly in my right+where is she 7— 
and under whose care 2” 

*-f will not say. One reason why 
the very she breathes, was, that 

ou might not trace her jn tracing me. But 
she is out of vour power again to kidnap and = 

scil. You might molest, harass, shame her, by 

proclaiming vourself her fathers; but regain her 
lito vour kee ping, cast her to infamy and vice 
—never, never! She is now with no powerless, 
miserable convict, for whom Law has no respect. 
She is now no helpless infant, without a choice, 
Withont a will. She is safe from all save the 
wanton unprofitable etlort to discrace her. Oh, 
Jasper, Jasper, be human—she is so delicate of 
frame—she is so sensitive to reproach, so trem- 
ulously alive to honor—I—/ am not fit to be 
near her now. I have been a tricksome, shifty 
vagrant, and innocent though I be, the felon’s 
brand is on me! But yon, you too, who never 
loved her, who can not misssher, whoge heart is 
not breaking at her loss as mine is wow—yon, 
you—to rise up from the reeking pesthouse in 
which vou have dwelt by choice, and say, ‘ De- 
scend from God’s day with me’—Jasper, Jasper, 
vou will not—you can not ; it would be the mijl- 
lisnity of a devil!” 

‘Father, hold!” eried Jasper. writhing and 
livid; **L owe to you more than I do to that 
thing of pmk and white. I know better than 
you the trumpery of all those waxen dolls of 
whom dupes make idols. At each turn of the 
street vou may find them in basketfuls—bine- 
eyed or black-cved, just the same worthless flip- 
pery or senseless toys ; ha every man dandling 
his own doll, whether he call it sweet-heart or 
daugiter, makes the same puling beast that he 
has an angel of purity:in his puppet of wax. 
Nay, hear me! to that. girl [owe nothing. You 
know what l owe to you. You bid me not seek 
her, and say, ‘Iam your fathér!? Do you think 
it does not misbecome me more, and ean it 
wound you less, when I come to you, and re- 
mind you that I am your son!” 

‘** Jasper!’ faltered the old man, turning his 
face aside, for the touch of feelinz toward him- 


uw it—nor 


I have 


self, coutrasting the cynicism with which Jas-' 


per spoke of other tics not less s 
father by surprise. 

** And,” continued Jasper, “remembering how 
you once loved me—with what self-sacrifice vou 
proved that love, it is with a bitter erudse azainst 
that girl that I sce her thus take that place ii 
your atlection which was mine—and you sv in- 
dignant against me if I even presume to approach 
her, What! [have the malicuity of a devil be- 
cause I would not -quictly lic down ih yvouder 
kennels to starve, or sink into the grade of those 
whom your daintier thief disdains; spies into 
unguarded areas, or cowardly skuikers by blind 
walls ; while in the paltry girl, who you say is 
rt) well provided for, I see the last and sole re- 
source whic h may prevent you from being still 
more de: yrad ed, scill more at licted by your son. 2 

“What is it vou want? Evenit 
in your power, ‘Darrell would not be more dis- 
posed to enrich or relieve you. Lew ill never 


sacred, took the 


Sophy were 


iiot believe nie, but I say solemnly that, if there 

be in me a single remnant of affcetion for any 
human being, it is for von. When I consented 
to leave vou to bear the sentence which should 
have fallen on myself, sure [am that I was less 
baseiv selfish than absurdly vain. I fancied my- 
sclf so born to good fortune !—so formed to eap- 

tivate some rich girl!—and that you would re- 

turn to share wealth with me; that the evening 
of your days would: be happy; that you would 
he repaid by my splendor for your own disgrace ! 
And whew I did marry, and did ultimately get 
from the father-in-law who spurned me the 
capital of his daughter's fortune, pitifally small 
though it was compared to my expectations, my 
first idea was to send half of that sum to you. 
But—but—I was livitie with those who thought 


nothing so silly as a good intenticn—nothing so 


bad as a good action. ‘That mocking stre-devil, 
Gabrielle, too! Then the witch’s spell of that 
d—d green table! Luck against ofte—wait! 
double the capital ere vou send the half. Luck 
with one—how balk the tide? how fritter the 
‘apital just at the turn of doubling? Soon it 
crew irksome even to think of you; yet still, 
‘when I did, I said, ‘ Lite is long; I shall win 
riches ; he shall share them some day or oth- 
er! basta!—what idle twaddle or hol- 
low brag all this must seem to yon! 

Noo > said Waite, feebly—and his’ hand 
drooped till it touched Jasper’s hended shoul- 
der, but, at the touch, recoiled as with an elec- 
tric. spasm. 

‘*So, as you say, you found me at Paris. I 


told you where I had placed the child, not con-~ 


eciving that Arabella would part with her, or 
you desire to hamper yourself with an encum- 
brance—nay, I took for granted that vou would 
find a home, as before, with sc ne okl friend or 
country cousin; but faneying that your occa- 
sional visits to her might comfort you, since it 
secmed to please you so much when I said she 
lived. Thus we parted—you, it seems, only 
anxious to save that ehild from ever falling into 
my hands or these of Gabrielle Desmarets; I 
hastening to forget all but the riotous life round 
ie, till—” 

“‘Tilk vou came back to England to rob from 
me the smile of the only face that I knew would 
never wear contempt, and to tell the good man 
with whom I thought she had so safe a shelter 
that I was a convicted robber, by whose very 
love her infancy was sullied. Oh Jasper! Jas- 
per!” 

‘*T never said that—never thought of saying 
it. Arabella Crane did so, wit!» the reckless 
woman-will, to gain her object. But I did take 
the child frem you. Why? Partly because I 
needed monty so much that I would have sold 
fn heeatomb ef children for half what I was or- 
fered to bind, the girl to a service that could not 
be very dre adful, since vourself had first placed 
her there—and parey because you had shrunk, 
it seems, from appealing to old friends ; you 
were living, like myself, from hand to mouth; 
what could that child. be to vou but a drag and 
a bother ?” 

‘you will tell me, suppose,” 
Waife, with! ian ineredulous bitter irony, ‘that 
seemed to wither himself in veuting it, ie did 
his whole fraine recoil and shrink—* vou will 
tell me that ‘it was from the same considerate 


said 


tenderness that. vow would have: azain filched 
her from me som€ months later, to place her 
with thet ‘she-devil who was once more. by 
your side, to be reared and sold to—oh horror! 
—horror! —danimaginable horror!—that puve, 
heipless infant ‘—you, armed with the name of 
!—you,: strong in that mighty form of 
man! 
‘What do ou mean? Oh, Iremember now! 
When Gabrie]ié was in London, and I had seen 
you on the Bridge. Who conld have told you 
that I micant (to § pet the child from vou at that 
time 

Waife was bifent. He could not betray Ara- 
bella Crane; arid Jasper looked perplexed and 
thoughtful. Then gradually the dreadful nature 
of his father’s a¢cusing word seemed to become 
more clear to him; and he cried, with a fierce 
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start and a swarthy‘flush, ‘‘ But whoever told | 


you that I harbored the design that it whitens 
your lip to hint at, licd, and foully. Harkye, 
Sir! many years ago Gabrielle had made ac- 
quaintance with Darrell, under another name, 
as Matilda’s friend (long story now—not worth 
telling); he had never, I believe, discovered 
the imposture. Just at the time you refer to, 
I heard that Darrell had been to France, inquir- 
ing himself into facts connected with my former 
story that Matilda’s child was dead. That very 
inquiry seemed to show that he had not been so 
incredulous of my assertions of Sophy’s claims 
on him as he had affected to be when I urged 
them. Ile then went on into Italy. Talking 
this over with Gabrielle, she suggested that, if 
the child could be got into her possession, she 
would go with her in search of Darrell, resum- 
ins the name in which ‘she had before known 
him—resuming the title and privilege of Ma- 
tilda’s friend. In that character he might list- 
en to her when he would not tome. She might 
confirm my statement—melt his heart—coax 
him into terms: She was the cleverest creat- 
ure! Ishould have sold Sophy, it is true. For 
what? A provision to-place me above want and 
erime. Sold her to whom? To the man who 
would see in her his daughter’s child—rear her 
to inherit his wealth—guard her as his own hon- 
or. What! was this the design that so shocks 


you? “Basta—basta! Again, I say Enough! 
-[ never thought I should be so soft as to mutter 


excuses for what I have done. And if I do so 
now, the words seem forced from me against 
my will—foreed from me, as if in seeing you I 
was again but a wild, lawless, willful boy, who 


“«rieved to see you saddened by his faults, 


though he forgot his gricf the moment you were 
out of sight.” 

“Oh Jasper,” cried Waife, now fairly plac- 
ing his hand on Jasper’s guilty head, aud fixin » 
his bright soft eve, swimming in tears, on that 
downeast, gloomy face, *‘ you repent! you re- 
pent! Yes; call back vour Boynoop! call it 
back! Let it stand beture you, now, visible, 
palpable! Lo! Isee it! Do not you? Fear- 
less, jovous Image! Wild, lawless, willful, as 
you say! Wild from exuberant life; lawless as 
a bird is free, because air is boundless to un- 
tried, exulting wings; willful from the ease with 
which the bravery and beauty of Nature’s ra- 
diant Darling forced way for each jocund whim 
through our yielding hearts! Silence! It is 
there! I see it, as I saw it rise in the empty 
air when guilt and ignominy first darkened 


*yound you; and my heart cried aloud, “Not on 


him, not on him—not on that glorious shape of 
hope and promise—on’ me, whose life, uscless 
hitherto, has lost all promise now—on me let 
fall the shame!’ And my lips ebeyed my heart, 
and I said, * Let the laws’ will be done—I am 
the guilty man! Cruel—cruel one! Was that 
sunny Boyhood then so long departed from you ? 
the verge of_ youth, and you such immaturity 
in craft and fraud—that when you stole into my 
room that dark winter eve, threw yourself at my 
feet, spoke but of thoughtless debts, and the 
fears that you should be thrust from an indus- 
trious honest calling, and I—I said—‘ No, no; 
fear not; the head of vour firm likes you; he 
has written to me; I am trying already to raise 
the money you need; it shall be raised, no mat- 
ter what it cost me; You shall be saved; my 
Lizzy’s son shall never know the soil of « pris- 
on; shun temptation henceforth; be but honest, 
and I shall be repaid!’ What! even then you 
vou were coldly tncditating the crime that will 

make my very grave dishonored !” 
“ Meditating—not so! How could I? Not 
till after what had thus passed between us, 
when vou spoke with such indulgent kindness, 
did I even know that I might. more than save 
myself—by moneys—not raised at risk and Joss 
to you! Remember, you had Ieft me in the 
inner room, while vou went forth to speak with 
Ganston. There I overheard him talk of notes 
he had never counted, and might never miss; 
describe the very place where they were kept ; 
and then the idea came to me irresistibly ; ‘ bet- 
ter rob him than despoil my own generous fa- 
ther.” Sir, I am not pretending to be better 
than Iwas. I was not quite the novice you 
supposed. Coveting pleasures or shows not 
within my reach, I had shrunk from draining 
you to supply the means; T had not had the 
same forbearance for the superfluous wealth of 
others. I had learnéd with what simple tools 
old loeks may fly open; and none had ever sus- 
pected me, sv T liad no fear of danger, small 
need of premeditation; a nailon your mantle- 
piece, the cloven end of the hammer lying be- 
side, to crook it when hot from the fire that 
Liazed before me! I say this to show you that 
I did not come provided; nothing was planned 
beforehand; all was the project and work of the 
giement. Such was my haste, I burned myself 
to the bone with the red iron—feeliny no pain, 
iv rather, at that age, bearing all pain without 
wincing. Before Gunston left you my whole 
plan was then arranged—my sole instruinent 
iashioned. You groan. But how could I fancy 
inat there would be detection? How imagine 
that, even if moneys never counted were missed, 
suspicion could fallgon you—a better gentleman 
than he whom you served? And had it not 
teen for that aceursed cloak which you so fond- 
ly wrapped round me, when I‘set off to catch 
the night-train back to ; if ithad not been, 
{ say, for that cloak, there could have been no 
evidence to criminate either you or me—except 
that unlueky £5 note, which I pressed on you 
, Where I was to hide till 


When we met at. 
yuu had settled with my duns. And why did 
{ press it on you ?—because you had asked me 
if I had wherewithal about me on which to live 
meanwhile; and I, to save you from emptying 
}our- own purse, said, #Yes;’ showed you some 
gold, and pressed on you the bank-note, which 


I said I could not waut—to yo, in small part, 
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JACK IN A TIGHT PLACE,—[ See newt Luge. | 


toward my debts; it was a childish, inconsist- 
ent wish to please you; and you seemed so 
pleased to take it-as-a proof that I cared for 
you.” 

* For me!—no, no; for honor—for honor— 
forhonor! Ithought you cared for honor ; and 
the proof of that care was, thrusting into these 
eredulous hands the share of your midnight 
plunder!” 

“Sir,” resumed Jasper, persisting in the same 
startling combination of feeling, gentler and 
more reverential than could have been supposed 
to linger in his breast, and of the moral obtuse- 
ness that could not, save by vanishing glimpses, 
distinguish between crime and its consequences 
—between dishonor and detection—*“ Sir, I de- 
clare that I never conceived that [ was exposing 
you to danger; nay, I meant, out of the money 


_I had taken,:to replace to you what you were 


about to’ raise, as soon as I could invent some 
plausible story of having earned it honestly. 


Stupid notions and clumsy schemes, as I now’ 


look back on them; but, as you say, [ had not 
long lett boyhood, and fancying myself deep 
and knowing, was raw in the craft I had prac- 
ticed. Bastd! basta! basta!” 

Jasper, who had risen from his knees while 
speaking, here stamped heavily on the floor, as 
if with anger at the heart-stricken aspect of his 
silenced father; and continued with a voice that 
seemed strugyling to regain its old imperious, 
rollicking, burly swell. oe 

“What is done can not be undone. Fling it 
aside, Sir—look to the future ; you with your 
peddler’s pack, I with my empty pockets! What 
can save you from the worklouse—me from the 
hulks or gibbet ? I know not unless the persons 
shelterins: that girl will buy me off by some pro- 
vision which may be shared between us. ‘Tell 
me, then, where she is ; leave me to deal in the 


not go to the workhouse, nor I to the hulks. 


‘business as I best may. Pooh! why so scared ? 

I will neither terrify nor kidnap her. I will 
shuffe off the crust of blackgnuard that has 
hardened round me. T[ will be sleek and 
smooth, as if I were still the exquisite Lothario 
—copied by would-be rufilers, and spoiled by 
willing beauties. Oh, I can still play the gen- 
tleman, at least for an hour or two, if it be worth 
my while. Come, Sir, come; trust me; out 
with the secret of this hidden maiden, whose 
interests should surely weigh not more with you 
than titose of a starving son. What, vou will 
not? Le it so. I suspect that I know where 
to look fur her—on what noble thresholds to set 
my daring foot; what fair lady, mindful of for- 
mer days—of girlish friendship—of virgin love 
—wraps in compassionate luxury Guy Darrell’s 
rejected heiress! Ah, your looks tell me that 
Tain hot on the seent. ‘That fair lady I knew 
of old; she is rich—I helped to make her so. 
She owes me somethgng. I will call and re- 
mind her of it. And—tut, Sir, tut—vyou shall 

IIere the old man, hitherto seated, rose— 
slowly, with feebleness and ¢ffori—tiil he gained 
his full height; then age, infirmity, and weak- 
ness seemed 'to vanish. In the erect head, the 
broad massive chest, in the whole presence there 
dignity—there was power. 

“Wark to me, unhappy reprobate, aid heed 
me well! ‘To save that child from the’ breath 
of disgrace—to place her in what vou yourself 
assured me were her rights amidst those in 
whose dwellings I lost the privilege to dwell 
when [ took to myself vour awful burden—I 
thought to resign her charge forever in this 
world. ‘Think not that I will tly her now, when 
you invade. No—sinee my prayers will. not 
move you—sinee my sacrifice to you has been 
so fruitless—since my absence from herself does 


MACK JONES'S EXPERIENCE WITH THE GouRDS.—[jSee next Page.] 
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not attain its end; there, where you find her, 
shall you again meet ‘me! And if there we 
meet, and you come with the intent to destroy 
her peace and blast her fortune, then I, Will- 
iam Losely, am no more the felon. In the face 
of day I will proclaim the truth, and say, ‘ Rob- 
ber, change place in earth’s scorn with me; 
stand in the dock, where thy father stood in 
vain to save thee!’ ” 

‘Bah, Sir—too late now; who would listen 
to you?”’ | 

‘* All who have once known me—all will lis- 
ten. Friends of power and station will take up 
my cause. ‘There will be fresh inquiry into facts 
that I held back—evidence that, in pleading 
guilty, I suppressed—ungrateful one—to ward 
away suspicion from you.” 

‘*Say what you will,” said Jasper, swaying 
his massive form to and fro, with a rolling ges- 
ture which spoke of cold defiance, ‘I am no 
hypocrite in fair repute wliom such threats would 
frighten. . If you choose to thwart me in what I 
always held my last resource for meat and drink, 


heavier charge than one so stale. Each for 
himself ;, do your worst—what does it mat- 

‘What does it matter that a father should 
accuse his son! No, no—son, son,. son—this 
must not be!—Let it not be !—let me complete 
my martyrdom! I ask no reversal of man’s de- 
cree, except before the Divine ‘Tribunal. Jas- 
per, Jasper—child of my love, spare the sole 
thing left to fill up the chasms in the heart that 
you laid waste. Speak not of starving, or of 
fresh crime. Stay—share this refuge! I witt 
WORK FOR BOTH !” 

Once more, and this time thoroughly, Jasper’s 
hideous levity and coarse bravado gave way be- 
fore the lingering human sentiment knitting 
him back to childhood, which the sight and 
voice of his injured father had called forth with 
spasms and throes, as a seer calls the long-bur- 
ied from a grave. And as the old man extend- 
ed his arms pleadingly toward him, Jasper, with 
a gasping sound—half groan, half sob—sprang 
forward, caught both the hands in his. own 
strong grasp, lifted them to his lips, kissed 
them, and then, gaining the door with a rapid. 
stride, said, in hoarse broken tones, ‘‘ Share 
your refuge ! no—no—-I should break vour heart 
downright did you see me daily—hourly as I 
am! You work for both !—you—you!”’ His 
voice stopped, choked for a briéf moment, then 
hurried on: ‘As for that girl—you—you—you 
are—but no matter, I will try to obey you—will 
try to wrestle against hunger, despair, and 
thoughts that whisper sinking men with devil’s 
tongues. I will try—I will try; if I succeed 
not, keep your threat—accuse me—give me up 
to justice—clear yourself; but if you would 
crush me more than by the heaviest curse, 
never again speak to me with such dreadful 
tenderness! Cling not to me, old man; release 
me, I say; there—there—off. Ah! I did not 
hurt you? Brute that I am—you bless me— 
you—you! And I dare not bless again! Let 
me go—let me go—let me go!” He wrenched 
himself away from his father’s clas awning 
with loud tone his father’s pathe 
out of the house—down the hi{l—lost to sight 
in the shades of the falling eve. 
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MACK JONES IN TWO ADVENTURES. 


A IN LOTH PARTIES WERE VANQUISHED, 
OR, **SAVB ME FROM MY FRIEND3s!" 

Ox would have to examine many specimens 
of his race before he could find such another sam- 
ple of humanity as Mack Jones. His height was 
six feet seven inches under the standard, and 


weight only 160 lbs. ! 


Never did such length of bone carry so little 
flesh before. He always boasted he was in full 
training for running or fighting. | 

It was said, by some who knew him from infan- 
cy, he had joints like a eamel between the hips and 
knees. The accuracy of this. statement is not well 


vouched, but one thing is certain, his gait was 


very much like the hind legs of that ungainly ani- 
mal in motion. The most striking thing about 
him, out of the general order of nature, was the 
unusual length of his arms and fingers. When 


the former were extended downward, with palms 
open, the latter would reach his knees. He could, 


with ease, put his wrist on his knee, and touch his 
big toe with his middle finger. 

Ilis face, by no means handsome, had a great 
deal of good-natured expression, exhibiting, also, 
an uncommon degree of cunning and shrewdness. 
It was an excellent index to his character, as all 
his acquaintances would willingly have testified. 

He was kind hearted, and, at times, liberal to 
profligacy ; yet, when necessary, he had large ca- 
pacity for raising the needful. He was eminently 
characterized for great self-possession, and always 
seemed perfectly at home in any cempany and 
any where. ; 

He was standing, one evening, between dusk 
and dark, in the main street. of a small village 
(which need not be named), surrounded by a group 
of thoughtless, laughter-loving young men, who 
were amusing themselves at the striking hits of dry 
humor with which Jones’s conversation on such oc- 
casions usually abounded. While the crowd was 
thus being amused, there approached, very uncer- 
emoniously, an individual who gave unmistakable 
evidence of hostile feeling toward the tall gentle- 
man. 


truder—was the hotel keeper of the village, was of 


‘common size, with bony, angular features, clear 


complexion, and uncommonly hard honest face— 


possessed great excitability of temper and mind,. 


I must stand in the dock even, perhaps, on a- 


soothings— 


Jolin Jack—for such was the name of the in- | 
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therefore can’t respond. 
long to fight on such small pints of difference ; and 


ceased, when: he fell on his knees. 
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fearless when aroused, and ready | to fight at the 
least shadow of offense. 

And what was remarkable, notwithstanding the 
numberless fisticuffs in which he engaged, he al- 
ways came off second best—never had been victo- 
rious in a solitary battle. He wasa glorious fel- 
low, though. Fifty winters had not chilled in the 
least the gushing fount of youthful feeling, which 
vivifies us all when young. In things touching 
the heart Jack never grew old; time had imprint- 
ed some wrinkles about the sharp points of his face, 
but had utterly failed to make any impression on 
the inner man. When left to his tastes, he asso- 
ciated altogether with young men. 

Such a disposition, and a couple of beautiful and 
lovely daughters, made him uncommonly popular 
with the young bucks about town. His voice was 
peculiar ; ordinarily, it was fine and whining; but 
when he was enraged, it resembled, in tone, the 
growl of a tom-cat about to engage in fight. 

Rushing up to Jones, he commenced, in a de- 


cidedly angry manner, as follows: *‘ Mack, you | 


have got to do one of three things: pay me, fight 
me, or take a foot-race !”’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t make a fool of my self if I was in 
your place,’ replied Jones. ‘‘ Samson was pow- 
erful, and Solomon sharp; but neither of them, I 
calculate, could fork over the rhino unless he had: 
it about him. I am out, at this present juncture, 
We have been friends too 


although [ am a coward, with good locomotive 
powers, sha’n’t run.” 

With an oath,-Jack pitched at him on hearing 
his answer to his propositions; Mack coolly and 
suddenly, with his long hand, caught him by the 
throat; then stretching his arm to the fullest ex- 
tent behind him, and, leaning forward, threw his 
adversary so far in his rear, the latter, with his fists, 
could scarecly reach the least vulnerable part of 
Mack’s person. 

“Hurrah Jack! hurrah Jack! give it to him, 
Jack!" shouted all the by-standers, . 

Mack knew he had no friends, and, to throw the 
crowd on the wrong scent, commnpCe crying, 
Partus! Take him away!" 

‘Hurrah, Jack! give it to him! "9 
response. 

Jack’s blows soon grew faint, and suddenly 
‘* Boys, he is 
choking Jack to death!” shouted Ned W ‘ood. —| See 
engraving on preceding page. 

Instantly they were-separated, when it was soon 
discovered Wood was not far wrong. Jack's face 
was as purple as ‘blood could make it; and his 
tongue protruded some inches. 

It was some time before he was able to speak, 
ut when breath and utterance returned, he turned 
louse on the young men, with a fine whining tone : 
‘* You are a nice set of ‘friends, hallooing ‘hurrah 
Jack! hurrah Jack!’ and seeing: 2 man choked to 
death! You heard the man halloo. Why couldn't 
you part us then? *I suppose you wanted to make 
us fight until we both hallooed. When I was 
raised, when one cried out, ‘That would do!’ you 
saw I couldn't have hallooed to have saved ny 


was the only 


‘life ;. he hada tight grip on my goozle—had turned 


my stop-pipe, and come mighty nigh running my 
engine. Nice friends, indeed! What more did 
you want me to do after the man hallooed? I 
have fought through six States, and he is the first 
man I ever made halloo, and got badly whipped 
myself, at that, and friends all around too! Blast 
such luck.’ 

Here one of the young men interposed, and said 
hée ought not to think hard of them; they really 
supposed he was whipping Jones badly. 

‘*Yes, very badly; he had me so fixed, there 
was no part of him in ten feet of me I could have 
hurt. I never was so near the scat, and, at the 


same time, so far from the scene of action in any | 


fight before. I would as soon fight a thirty-foot 
overshot wheel in full motion, as the long-armed 
ape! If I ever fight him again, it will be with 
‘hollow-ware and cutlery,’ certain. And if vou 
are my friends, and any one of you have a good re- 
volver (I don’t want any but a good one, else he 
will hold me beyond its carrying distance), I will 
give him another turn.’ 

At this suggestion, Jones’ 5 tall figure was seen 


‘gliding swiftly down tle street, through the now 


darkening twilight. 


IT. 
AN AQUATIC. ADVENTURE. 

A few evenings after the fight of such singular 
te: mination, a number of gentlemen were enjoying 
the agreeable and exhilarating luxury of bathing, 
so common to Southern latitudes in the summer 
months. 

The sheet of water known as “ Walker’s Mill- 
Pond” had been sclected for their ablutions. A 


more lovely and enticing spot in hot and sultry 


weather could not be im arined. 

A lagge spring was the sole tributary to this pool 
of fresh and living water. Gushing from beneath 
a huge rock on an elevated chain of hills, it makes 
its way through gorges and over slight precipices 
until it reaches the first even surface, where it finds 
the rock dam, making a body of clear and limpid 
water, some hundred 4 yards in length, sixty feet 
wide, and six deep. 
ated on the side of a long slope, consider: thly above 
oe valley below, fringed with willows, rich ever- 

reens, and surrounded by a border of huge trees 
ae foliage, at the time we wife, excluded al. 
most cvery ray of the sun at meridian. . But this 
luminary had down behind the we hills, 
casting an unbroken shadow not only on the heau- 
tiful reservoir but the w hole circumjace mt hill-side, 
‘this moment had been selected as the most fit and 
proper for bathing. Among the crow d, in all his 
tall preportions, stood Mack Jones, ready for the 
cooling element. One by one, all plunged in but 
him. What a strange sensation we expericnee on 
enterity a cold bath! As the chilling aid su 


rounds “and extracts the caloric from our bodies 
how disposed we are to cry out, make a strange 
noise, catching our breath at short intervals! 


‘This sheet of ‘erystal is 
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Every one. loudly and vociferously called on 
Jones to plunge in—declared it was glorious! de- 
lightful! ete. ‘I can't swim a lick; am pretty 
good to wade, but have several times presumed too 
much on my altitude, and stepped beyond what 
was wholesome,” said Jones. ‘Oh, come on! no 
danger here ; no place in the whole pond over your 
After repeated assurance, and ocular 
demonstration that he would be safe in entering, 
Jones fell in with a splash resembling that made 
by a good-sized tree. His companions expressed 
unfei; gned surprise that one so old as he was, and 
had traveled so much, had never learned so indis- 
pensable an art. ‘I have been trying, off and on, 
all my life to learn, but can’t come it—never could 
keep up head and feet at the same time; have tried it 
dog-fashion, on my side, back, and every way » and 
when one end would come up the other would go 
down in spite of me! I don’t think I was made to 
circulate in deep water; swimming is the only 
thing I ever proved insolvent on!” About this 
time a boy approached with two huge gourds, each 
quite equal in size to a half-bushel measure. He 
had attached-to their handles large buckskin straps 
to tie them under his arms, to use as a life-pre- 
server, and at the same time aid him in learning 
to swim. Some one suggested to Jones if he would 
tie the gourds to his feet they would keep up that 
end, and all he would have to do would be to keep 
up his head with his hands, ‘I am surprised 
I never had philosophy to think: of it before; it's 
just the very idea!”’ Ilesoon borrowel the gourds 


and straps, and soon two gentlenien had each float. 


tied so fast to each foot that no sort of fair kicking 
could disengage them. At his request two of his 
friends floated him out, by holding up his head, into 
the middle of the pond. _ As he lay on the surface, 
supported by one on each side, his legs resembled 
poles with martin gourds onthem! ‘I am-satis- 
fied I can navigate now; just know it; have a 
power in my feet to keep on top at that end never 
felt before; bound to tloat unanimously once any 
how! Fair fight, gentlemen! no man teuch! all 
hands stan@ back!” shouted Jones. Each man 
who supported him let go. and stepped suddenly 
back. With an inexpressible, wild look, he made 
in quickest succession three or four swimming mo- 
tions with his arms; then, spouting out of his 
mouth about a pint of water, every thing disap- 
peared but the gourds! These, as his head sunk 
beneath the surface, flew suddenly about ten feet 
aput, and as quiekly came in contact again. 
Never befere or since did two gourds perform ex- 
actly such gyrations! These was no power below 
to draw cither ‘yr the water; but occasionally 
one of Jones's legs might be seen about two fect 
above the water, ‘wil a gourd on it.—[See exgrar- 
on preceding. Ply. Piscove ring ho one W as 
coming to his aid; that every one determined it 
should be a ** fair fieht ;” he commenced crawl- 
ing with his hands on the bottom .to the other 
side. The gourds ceased their strange motions, 
moving as gentky on the surface as two summer 
ducks. Just before he reached the shore the bub- 
bles began to rise, showing that he was imbibing 
the fluid in considerable quantity. But Mack was 
a traveler by **tield and by fleod;” so he erawl- 
ed out. So soon as his .head rose above the wa- 
ter he commenced cascading, and discharged no 
small portion of the mill-pond, 


ously. why in the world he didn’t use his arms ? 
Ah!” said he, as he wiped his face with one of 
his long, bony hands, **if I hadn’t used my arms, 
and that durned faithfully, I never could have got 
here! I would be out there now [pointing to the 
centre of the pond], sxo/us bolus, with the forked 
eend up, sloshing about: and you would have let 
the martins build nest in these confounded gourds 
before you would have pulled me out!’ Here he 
made an effort to break the strings by which they 
were attached to his feet. Buckskin was too 
strong, the knot too tight; a knife was in requisi- 
tion to disengage them. ‘* Foot. loose once miore !” 
he exclaimed, as he walked around the side of the 
pond where he had deposited his clothes, resem- 
bling a crane that had shed his last feather. 


A’ SLIP BETWEEN CUP AND LIP. 
CHAPTER I. 

SomF one has demanded—I really forget who— 
how it is that so many cobblers have become won- 
derful men. I will just mention two, who, though 
dead, are still exercising a silent and a mighty in- 
fluence upon Christendom —Jacol Behmen and 
George Fox. Newton himself plowed with Beh- 
men’s heifer;” and so we owe, indirectly, the 
greatest scientific impetus of the modern world to 
a theosophizing shoemaker. -The great William 
Law, the spiritual father of John Wesley, and of 


the Methodist movement of the last century, and 


—as some say—of the Anglo-catholic movement of 
this century, confessed that the humble Jacob was 
his true teacher. If so, we owe the two greatést 
religious impetuses of modern England to a poor 
Christi an cobbler. 

If this were to be an essay upon wonderful shoe- 


makers, I think I could add a list which would be 


really surprising. However, it is not to be an es- 


‘say upon wonderful shoemakers,’ but merely the 


transcript of one episode out of the life of a certain 
peor, honest journeyman cobbler, by name William 
Griftip, and out of the life of his betrothed sweet- 
heart, Anne Moss. 

Willian Griffin and Anne Moss had been en- 
eaced since she was fifteen and he twenty years 
old. Great poverty, a drunken father, the death 
of her mother, and the necessity of independent 
work, had madeeAnne a thoughtful little woman 
long before she had reached the age called woman- 
hood—a fact which I feel it necessary to state, as 
the prudent reader might otherwise stop, during 
the relation, to sav over to himself, ol herself, 
three or tour suber old proverbs concerning the 
evil of very early engagements, and the ignorance 
of their own minds supposed to he generally char- 


Ilis companions 
- rushed over ina body, and inquired most vocifer- 
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acteristic of young girls; with which proverbs I 
most cordially agree, reserving the right of exclu- 
sion from all their conditions to Anne Moss alone. 
For if, as a certain. spasmodic poet has said, we are 
to count life by heart-throbs, not by minutes, why, 
then, our little Anne could reckon up heart-throbs 
enough at the age of fifteen to attest her right, to 
all the honors, privileges, and considerations of 
fifty. 

Anne was a little less than fifteen when she took 
the place of a maid-of-all-work. This exchange of 
her miserable home for domestic service was mere- 
ly an escape out of the fire into the frying-pan. 
Both of them were a fiery trial to the poor girl ; 
but the latter burned a little less fiercely. For, al- 
though her mistress never beat her, never swore at 
her—while her father f requently did both—because 
the lady had not heat or passion enough in her na- 
ture for such violent exercises, yet she made the 
little servant’s life very bitter to her by her infinite 
applications of ‘* Thou shalt not.” Every thing 
that was humane, natural, pleasant, or desirable, 
had this waving before it, like a flaming sword, to 
keep off Anne’s eves, hands, and longings. Above 
all, she was allowed no followers. Mrs. Darah, 
having never—she thanked goodness!—been in 
love herself, considered love the most ridiculous 
folly and delusion under the sun. Even if it 
might be indulged in by people who had time and 
money for it, it certainly was not fit for servants. 
She was often heard to say that love made more 


thieves than malice or selfishness did; destroyed 


cold meat more rapidly than fly-blows ; and would 
empty a larder quicker than a whole hungry fam- 
ily. She had had servants with huge appetites, 
and servants with lovers: she found both expens- 
ive, but the latter the worse ; for even if theirown 
appetites were ordinary, their lovers’ were usually 
exorbitant. 

In spite of these restrictions of her mistress, 
Anne met William very often. They managed to 
have walks together, to betroth themselves to each 
other; and after five years’ steady love, under. 


reat difticulties, to fix at last a wedding-day; she 


by that time being twenty, and he twenty-five. 

During these years of cgurtship they had both 
worked very hard and saved some money. Will- 
iam’s situation was as good as his swect-heart’'s 
was unpromising. Indeed he always thought, and 
almost hoped, too, that Anne must need nearly 
every farthing of her scanty wages for her dress. 
The proud vouth delighted himself with the belief 
that she was dependent upon him; his love was 
pleased with the fancy that he should bestow ev- 
ery thing on her, and reccive nothing from her in 
return. Ike intended to set upva small shop of his 
own, and hegin an independent business with his 
wedded wife. 

But the long self-reliance of his sweet-heart had 
made her too proud to think of entering a home to 
which she contributed no tangible goods. It was 
kind and loving of William, she said, and like him, 
to declare that ‘‘if she had thousands he should 
like her none the better.” She should like to have 
thousands, just to give them to him. Yet, since 
she had not the income of a duchess or of a bank- 
er’s heiress, she would do what she could toward 
enriching him with the income of a poor little serv- 
ant-maid. She kept a secret stocking for her few, 
far-between, and hardly-earned guineas. When 
William talked of any thing he had bought, or con- 
templated buying, the loving maiden inwardly 
smiled with her delight at the sly, unexpected ad- 
ditions to his comfort and pleasure which it was 
her intention and in her power to add. 

William’s work was ten miles from his sweet- 
heart’s; so he had a walk of twenty miles when- 
ever he wished to see her. He could afford this 
only once a week—namely, on Saturday evenings ; 
for then he could sleep at a tavern, spend some of 
the Sunday with Anne, and return at night, to be 
in time for the work of the new week. 


CHAPTER IL, 
Ir so fell out, between the second and third ask- 


ing of the bans, that our little heroine was taken . 


ill. Iler cold mistress, having tried in vain to 
dissuade her from what she called the false step 
of marriage, believed every relative duty to be 
snapped between them by Anne’s persistent re- 
fusal to continue a spinster. So soon, therefore, 
as she found her useless, she sent her away. 

‘* You would make a convenience of my house, 
Anne Moss,” she said. ‘‘ You would stay under 
my roof, although vou have already given me 
warning—fancy a servant giving warning, indeed 
—now, you will find your mistake. I don’t know 
what your future husband may be—/ am not rich 
enough to keep sick people and idlers. I think 
you will remember till the day of your death what 
a good mistress I have been. All the servants 
who have left my situation have wished them- 
selves back again.” ; 

Anne attempted in a meek spirit to discover and 
imagine all sorts of benefits received by her from 
Mrs. Darah. It was a hard and microscopic task ; 
however, she succeeded in it at last. 

‘‘T am sure, missus,” she said, ‘‘I thank you 
heartily for all your kindnesses.” 

‘It is no more than your duty, Anne,” answered 
the lady, with a gratitied smile and folding of the 
hands. 

‘‘No, missus. And if you fee a young man 
walking about here on Saturday, looking. up and 
down at thehouse, ma’am, would you be so very 


kind, ma’am, as to send the new servant, and ask, 


him if his name is William Griflin; and if it is 
William, ma’am, to ask him to go to my father’s, 
and I will send him word where I am, ma'am ?”’ 
And Anne waited, trembling and blushing. 

‘‘ Anne Moss, I can’t think how you dare to take 
such a liberty with me and my house,”’ answered 
her mistress. ‘I have always w arned you of the 
folly and unfitness of young women, W ho have their 
living to get, keeping lovers. You know that my 
servants are net allowed to have followers ; and it 
is most likely that I shall send an officer after the 
young man, instead of my servant, if I see him. 


prowling up and ohn looking intd these wia- 
dows.”’ So the girl left, dispirited. 

Poor Anne feared to.go and live with her drunken 
father, lest she should be insulted by any of his low 
associates, and lest he shouldbe tempted to lay his 
hands upon the little store she had laid up for her 
William and herself, So she was obliged to seek 
a lodging in the town, where she could live decent- 
ly until that day next week, when William would 
take her as his wife to her first and last real home. 

The misfortune she most dreaded—namely, the 
dissipation ofher little capital—began the moment 
she had left her mistress’s house. To save ex- 
pense, she made up: her mind to carry her own 
trunk to her lodging; She tried todo so; but she 
found herself too weak. She was obliged to hire 
a carrier ; and that inv ‘olved a dip into “* William’s 
money,” as she delighted to call it. 

+ So that the dip might be as shallow as possible, 
she engaged a lad instead of a man for her porter.. 
But before théy had half reached the quarter of the 


town where Anne’s loging was situateil, his boy- 


hood began to evince itself in a very visible man- 
ner. He panted, and drew long breaths, and per- 


‘spired greatly, and noi and then stumbled under 


the weight. His pride tried to hide these signs. 
He endeavored to stimulate himself with the 
thought of his payment; but his efforts at selft 
encouragement came out very plainly in certain 
noises, and in his unconscious compression and 
biting of his lips. The tender-hearted lass espied 
them: she could not endure to see him so vexed 
and inconvenienced; and so, for the rest of the 
way, she insisted on bearing half the weight. 

When she had arrived in her room, and had dis- 
missed her young porter, and sat down to rest her- 
self, she began to feel the bitter results of her ef- 
forts with the heavy trunk. She was very ill 
when she started; she was now ten times worse. 
Her head ached fiercely ; her breath was short, 
audible, and gasping ; her whole body was parched 
and fey erish. 

_ She called her landlady into the room, and asked 
her for a little cold water. . The woman had count- 
ed on providing a supper for her; as she heard her 
stay was to last only a week, she meant to make 
the week a paying one, so she had prepared some 


twopenny or three-halfpenny sausages, which were » 


éven then figuring in her mind’s bill of fare at six- 
pence apiece. In rather a disappointed tone, there- 
fore, she asked Anne if she should bring her nothing 
to eat. Thepoor girl said she was sure she could 
not swallow any thing. Tbe landlady said she 
had some beautiful new-laid eggs—they were a 
kind that wonderfully cured headache and fever ; 
indeed, she told her that, if any of her neighbors 
were ill in that way, they always came and begged 
for one of these eggs. Anne was credulous, and 
did not doubt her landlady’s possession of the med- 
ical hen which laid such eggs; but Anne was also 
resolute—no one could persuade her out of her own 
methods. She said that she felt a good long sleep 
was what she needed the most, and that she should 
at once go to bed. 

But although she went to bed she cout get no 
sleep; all the long night she was tossing restlessly 
over and over. She remembered that William had 
promised, if he could get away, to call on her two 
or three times before Saturday, for which a friend 
had promised to lend him a horse and cart. She 
began to picture to herself his astonishment when 
he heard that she was gone, and she wondcred if 
her mistress would yelent, and be communicative. 
She made up her mind that, so soon as the morning 
had come, she would lie in wait for the new serv- 
ant, as she went out shopping, and beg her to watch 
for William; and if he called, to tell him where 
his .sweet-heart had removed. 

But, when the morning came, she knew nothing 
of purposes and resolutions ; she was in a brain- 
fever, talking and rambling wildly. 

The landlady wondered “that she saw or heard 
nothing of her at breakfast; and going up to look 
after her, found her in that frightful condition. 
The.woman neither knew what money she owned, 
nor where she came from, nor what connections 
she had. She sent for the parish doctor. Ile or- 
dered a nurse for her immediately: so the woman 
of the house took upon herself to examine the 
maiden’s trunk and pockets, counted out the time 
which she could keep her and a nurse for her with- 
out injury to herself, out of Anne’s little store; 
and at once offered the place to a personal friend 
a few doors off. 

For three weeks our poor little servant-maid lay 
unconscious of her condition, at the rough mercy 
of these two cormorants. Their negligence pro- 
longed her illness. At the end of that time the 
greater part of her hard-won capital.was cruelly 
dissipated. 


CHAPTER IIE. 


Unnarpy. William Griffin, her natural protect- 
or, knew not all this time what had become of his 
darling. Two days after she had left the place he 
was walking up and down before the house in hia 
usual manner, hemming and coughing. He had 
never been so long at that exercise before. | Ile 
concluded that Mrs. Darah was detaining Anne, 


or was in the way somehow; or that Anne was... 


mischievously prolonging the pleasure of hearing 
her lover’s signals, remembering that it was near- 
ly the last time she should do so forever; so he 
hemmed and eoughed louder. But-still no one 
answered with a merry mocking hem and cowsh. 
No bright eyes suddenly peered above the blind; 
no round head pave him a series of short, sharp 
nods, indicating whether he should stay or depart. 
“Well,” he said to himself, ‘‘she is now more 
mine than her mistress’s ; I will knock at the door.” 
He did so, and was prepared to see either Anne or 
Dame Darah herself; but. he started when the 
door was opened by a new servant. The truth 
flashed upon him at once. -Mrs. Darah had done 
with his Anne, and would not keep her, even on 
the ground upon which she undertook tu stay for 
the coming week—-namely, food and drink, but no 
ay. 
° The new maid could net inform him where his 
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Anne had gone. She said that she had never seen 
the old servant, for her mistress ;ave her to under 
stand that she was not .ood for much, and invited 
young men there, and that it was her—Mrs. Darah’s 
invariable custom to see the old servant safely and 
clearly out ofthe house before she admitted the 
néw one, saving that * if they only laid their heads 
together for five minutes they were sure to corrupt 
each other.” - William uttered a Strong and angry 
word or two, said he wished his Anne had left the 
duy her time was out, bade the maid good-nicht, 
and departed. Hew ent off at once to het father’s. 
He found the miserable man sottish and maunder- 
ins; he Was incapable of being moved by the ne Ws 
of his daugliter’s departure, and as incapable of 


-giving any clew to het present whereabouts. 


William ran down from the besotted creature's 
room, and found himself under the dark sky. not 
kiowing whither to turn for bis Anne. He went 
reund to all the shons where he h: id ever kuown 
Annie to call. At each place they ¢ could only tell 
him that they had not-seen her for the last three 
or four days, and that another young woman now 
same on Mrs. Darah’s errands. He exhausted all 
the time allowed him in this fruitless search. 


«When he came to the place where he was toa meet 


the friends who had promised to give him a lift on 
che way home, he found them gone; he had ar- 
sived teo Jate: so he had to walk the ten miles 
alone, a miserable man, giving himself up to fears 
to bemoanings, and once or twice to anger, to won- 
ler, and even to suspicion. 

evening, for a week, William walked 
twenty miles, from his work to the town and back, 
sceking his sweet-heart, recularly visiting her fa- 
ther and that same series éf tradesmen on Whom 
he had called the first nicht of his loss. jut he 
received no tilings, good of ‘bad. Sometimes he 
felt that even had news would be better than none, 


. for the hope of any good explanation of her marvel- 


ous disappearance often died out for hours together. 
Still he persevere in his taquiry. 

At last the voung men én one of the shops he was 
wont to call at besin to speculate upon his case. 
pi tien he entered. they winked and smiled, and 
whispered to one another. , They said they could 
Very accurately perceive what was what: she had 
jilted him; but he was teo great a booby to he- 
lieve it. One or two of thei asked if it would 
not be a true kindness to suggest Hs explanation 

They agreed that it would; and they did so. 
He an: ama with such seorn and piss sion, with 
su violent assertion of his Anne’s faithfulness, 
With ssuch a fire and flash in his eves, and with 
such threats against any one who shoull vilify 
her unjustly, that the sug sesters wished they h: ud 
let the s abje ct alone. 

At the end of the week, on the dav which was 
to have been their wedding-day, while Anne lay 
tossing over restlessly, and talking wild non-ense, 
he came into the town to settle in his own house 
andshop. <As night after night he returned alone 
to the house he had bought and furnished for an- 
other, still without news of her, he teok forth from 
his memory the suggestion of the young shopmen ; 
he lail it out, so to speak, before him; he turned 
it over and over; he looked at it in every lizht, 
on every side? he bezan to.admit its possibility : 
and at last, in a morbid mood, he half believe‘ it. 

Ilis shop was sti!! unfinished, and-he spent his 
time mainly in traveling hither and thither, seck- 
ing stock for it. But he went about all business 
"poorly, with a heavy and half-broken heart. It 
seemed a mockery to him to be making such -prep- 
atations. He did not believe -he should live to 
use them. He did not want todo so. For the 
mystery of Anne’s departure, her terrible silence, 
and this gradual, but surely excusable admission 
into his heart of suspicion of her faith and love to- 
ward him, plicked all the zest and purpose out 
of his life. It was for her sake he had worked 


- Submissively as a foreman so many years ; for 


her sake he had stinted himself in dress, amuse- 
ment, indulzences of all kinds, and found de- 
light in such sacrifices. Every cut.of a saw, eve 
ery blow of a hammer or mallet, every coat: of 
print, every boot and shoe in his shop, held in his 
own mind some relation to her comfort and pros- 
perity, as a part of that household of which she 
was about to be the daily sunshine; the source 
aud centre of all its light and warmth and pleas- 


antness ; the measure of its work and rest. 


——$ 
CITAPTER IV. 


Ar last Anne came to herself: in a little while 
she rose.from her bed in good health. But she 
Was quite penniless., Her greedy attendants had 
ilisposed of every mite of her little fortune ; even 
her wedding-clothes had ; gone into the nasty hi ands 
of the p: wwnbroker's fur medicine ,fuod, and lodging. 


3 She felt ashamed, tlie proud lass, to send after 


William, or let him see her as she was. She got 
a little employment as a charwoman, at one house 
and another, through the recommendations of the 
Sisters of Mercy and the parish clergyman, who 
were themselves too poor to give her any other 
help. But she kept from them the story of her 
love and betrothal, and by doing so kept peace 
from the aching heart of her William ; for tle 
priest and the sisters, had they known it, would at 


once — sent her off to him, or have fetched hin | 


to ly 

Sh: e made up her mind to continue cheerfully at 

ealge if until she coull repurchase some of her 
youl ¢ loth 3. She would then visit William, make 
known her condition to him, confess all the story 
of her savinies, and the sad wavy.in which it was 
lost, an ste adily insist upon the wedding being 
put off until she had removed her uneasiness, and 
regained her sense of independence by recovering 
at least some part of her former wealth. Her dis- 
position was all eompact of cheerfulness and hope. 
Whenever she had found any thing broken, in- 
stead of st: inding over it.erying, she had looked to 
sce if it could be mended: ; if i it sould, she set about 
mending it; if it could not, she tried to procure 
another | thing of its kind. 


came from it singing. 


litthe maid was vain. 
sweet, pernicious, intoxicating draught of false - 


overcame, 


So she dealt with her own broken 
as she had been used to deal with her mistress’s 
broken china. She kept her mind tixed upon their 
restoration. This hope gave her great zest and 
eagerness in her servile work. She never Iect her- 
self remember that the time had come in which, 
exc ept for her misfortune, she should have been a 
bride and a mistress of a household; but she set 
about her dull actualities as if no such bright po-- 
sibilitw had ever belonged to her. She looked for- 
ward to the glory of that moment’when she should 


again find her head at rest on the dear shoulder of - 


, She went to her work sin2ing, she 
“She said to herself, To 
thin’ would destroy me; I shall never be able to 
recover myself if | ponder on my loss and my pres- 
ent state.’ 

Thus she kept up a fever of comnter-e xcitement 
by shutting out of her thoughts all truth which 
mixzht excite her—the truth of her own loss, the 
truth of William’s astonishment and pain. When- 
ever she found her mind inclining to the realiza- 
tion of -his sufferings, she would Sissh and grieve; 


but the moment the echo of her sivh s struck athw art 


her William. 


her consciousness, she arrested herself. ‘* This will 


not de,” she Wouldesay ; **it will be all the better 
afterward; our happiness will more than make up 
for our misery.” She never waited in quietness 
of spirtt, and calmly analyzed or probed these il- 
dizes sted, hasty deductions.. If she had done so, 
she would have espied a monstrous residuum of 
“ proper “pride” underlying all the other elements 
of her reluctance to see William as she was. If 
she had done so, she would have seen what wretch- 
edness, doubt, and despair she was sowing in the 
true heart of her William. When that Quakerly 
impuise sprunweup in her she serubbed, or walked, 
or humined more vigorously ; if a tear for William 
started into her eve she used it as mercilessly as 
her sichs, and trashed it hurriedly away. 
felt that if she looked at the present she should be 
weakened, and do nothing. It was ouly by keep- 
ing the end before her that she could tind spirit 
and moral sinew for work. And while she was at 
work hier efforts ratse’l a dust round her which hid 
every thing but those efforts. 

But where was the need of all this? What was 
the end of her eager and incessant strivings 7 
Would William love her the less for having sutler- 
ed and Jost all? Would he love her the less for 
having but one gown, and that. an old and rageed 
one? for having shoes with holes in them ? for de 
ing penniless? She knew him better; she kelw 
that he never suspected she had a farthing of her 
own. She knew that the thought was a delight- 
ful one to his open, generous nature, as it: mide 
him feet himself the supplier of all her needs. But 
She had tasied the 


independence. The draught gave her stimulus for 
her work. Inafew weeks she had made enough to 


redeem her best new dresses, her shoes, and other 


articles of dress, and to pay her standing debts. 

William, in the mean time. not having, like Anne, 
anv insisht intothe causes of hermysterious absence 
anil silence, conid not, as she did, find solace, ex- 
citement, and delight, in looking forward. On the 
contrary, the future was his most bitter thought. 
His disappointments lay there. All the glory. of his 
life was behind him—gone by forever. And even 
that past glory, since suspicion and the present ap- 
pearance of things had begun to cloud it, lost all its 
olden worth. It had heen no ¢rve possession. It 
was miserable to think that, even when he was most 
happy, he was only so by being ignorant of the 
truth, by trusting in heartless and well-acted de- 
ceit. Before him, he could see nothing but un- 
escapaille misery; in the present, his thoughts 
exercised themselves worryingly on the caus:s of 
Anne's stranze departure, until by slow processes, 
not without, as he conceived, two ocular proofs, he 
admitted the awful and maddening conclusion that 
she was dishonest and unfaithful. 

The jirst ocular proof was as follows: One dark 
fogey night, going from the station to his home, 
after a dull day, all through whichghis boiy had 
been taken up by business, but he MAm<self by the 
fiery vexation of his thoughts, a shape rushed by 
him which startled him, it was so like Anne. Ie 
would almost have ventured on oath it was her. 
Without thinking, he pursued the figure. It taurn- 
ed down some darker street, and was lost in the fou. 
—The other glimpse he had of it deepened his per- 
suasion that it was really his affianced bride whom 
he had-seen. ‘* Whose isshenow? What relation 
to those she chooses in preference to me ?’’ He went 
home with these thoughts burning at his heart. 

Still he determined with himself that he would 
not be unjust. Hé fought a brave, hard battle with 
his suspicions. The faith of his heart ins Anne 
strove against that testimony of his senses, and 
He concluded that his senses had de- 
luded him. But he also concluded that if Anne 
were in the town, and could keep herself from him 
at a time when she was so sacredly ‘bound, it must 
be because she had some other lover. But he found 
this hard to believe. The very memory, almost 
the taste, of her last kisses rose to contradict it. 
IIé could not persuade himself that those kisses 
were deceitful and counterfeit. | 

A few days after, ashe was walking slowly along, 
musing gloomily over this mysterious blow, he 
chanced suddenly to look up, and saw the sunshine 
fall upon a shape which he had now n@ doubt of. He 
saw it was Anne who hurriedly turned the corner 
at the end of the street. Ile was determined to 
stop her and upbraid her; he felt.in a moment 
half strong enough to fling back in her face the 
love of long years. On sec@nd thoughts, however, 
he resolved to discover where she was living, and 
for whom and for what she had broken her faith. 
He noticed that her clothes were very ragged and 
ill-looking ; perhaps already she had beguito earn 
the wages of unfaithfulness by being cruelly used. 
Ife kept at a moderate distance behind her, slink- 
ing and hiding between intervenient persons. In 
this wav he followed her through several streets ; 
but turning suddenly in a more crowded thorough- 


| fare, as he was straining forward pagetty to keep 


a glimpse of Anne at the distance, quite regardless 
of what was near, a burly dustman ran against 
him. Ie stumbled and fell. When he sprang up 
again, he could see nothing of that soiled bonnet 


and torn dress his eves had been so steadily pur- 


suing. Alas! he thought to himself, what mat- 
ters it to find where she is, what she is doing. 
Plainly she was in the town; near him, yet not 
caring to see him; trving to conceal herself from 
him. Itler-very rags, ‘perh: ips, was but a diszuise. 

Ile felt so faint nnd bewildered that he had to 
stum}le into atavern and eall for some brandy. As 
he sat still there, looking the awful changes of his 
life in the face, he m: de up his mind to depart out 
of the country. <A map of New Zealand hung on 
one side of the fire, a view of Otago on the other. 
Ile talked with two men in the room about emi- 
eration. The old town of his youth, the theatre 
now of such a mockery, seemed to grow hateful to 
him. tHe talked with ‘these men until they per- 
sunced him to emigrate. But it was not the gold- 
en visions of wealth which they set before him that 
tempted him; he was impelled by the strong desire 
to burst all his present trammels. He hardly knew 
whether his pride an@ indignation would save, or 
his sense of loss destroy him. Ile made up his 
mind to get rid of every thing—shop, and house, 
and business,-at once. | 

In two hours’ time—having made an appoint- 
ment with the men for the next day—he returned 
to his shop. ‘Two or three painters immediately 
came up to him with inquirics. Would he have 
the shutters painted green? or gus like oak ? 
or picked out with ditferent colors 

Ile pushed by them, answering: “Ob, 

The men looked confused. Experience had 
taught them that any how was always wrong. 
One of them advised oak. 

*T don’t care the least how the shutters are 
painted. shall never see them, T hope. 
sell the shop, and go off in a day or two to New 
Zealand,” 

The men fell back, and stared at one another. 
Thev looked at him again, as doubting whether or 
no he was drunk, or had begun fo grow insane 
through his troubles, which all of them pretty ac- 
curately knew. The master determined to present 
his Lill, and insure payment.’ William said that 
he would pay him immediately. While watching 
the painter make out his bill, liis voung apprentice 
cune whistling intothe shop. After a little while 
lie yas {to William: 

‘Ifave you seen the person in the parlor, Sir? 

‘**What person? No,” said he. 

‘There was one came for you an hour ago,” 
said the lad, ‘‘and she tolkd me she should wait 
witil you came in.” 

William gave a murmur, a sigh, and pushed his 
way gloomily through the workmen, and imple- 
ments, and packages into the room at the back of 
the shop. Some one fell back as he did so. Ah! 
through the little window between the shep and 
parlor, Anne has been watching him éver since he 
camein. Jer heart lashed her with pain and woe 
as she saw the thin figure and pinched, altered face, 
and felt that she had made him so meagre and so 
white. She leaned on the sill and sobbed. She 
dared not go through to him, for she feared the 
seene of their meeting in-the epen gaze of the 
workmen, 

Nor shall T describe that scene here. It was a 
long while before cither of them could realize its 
truth, and particularly before William could. He 
asked if he had not passed her one night in the fox. 
Sheranswered ves, and that the night and the early 
morning were the only times she dared go out, she 
so dreaded meeting him. He asked her if he had 
not seen her that very day, three hours ago. She 
blushed, and pointed to her dress. William looked 
down atit: it was a silken one. . She told him she 
was rushing to fetch it out of pawn on purpose to 
Visit him, and explain herself, when he perceived 
her that morning: and then she added all the story 
of her illness and penury, with many tears and 
prayers for forgiveness. William was so thankful 
that he wondered what he could have to forgive. 
ler proposals to regain her little capital, ‘* just for 
vanity’s sake,” he would not listen to, but demand-. 
ed as the only penance that they should le married 
befure any more separations were possible. He 
called on the emigration agents—who said he was 
a Very fickle whn—and broke Off his negotiations 
but as a kind of recompense, he invited them to 
cat, drink, and dance at his weddings 
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WIILTE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


; TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
F. L. You must really excuse us. For our own er- 


I shall’ 


rors we are responsible; for those of others we must he | 


held harmless.—— C. M.S. Quite unintelligible. How 
can King take King >-—--—-V. A. (Cincinnati)... Solution 
quite cvrrect ; also those sent by C. T., L. M., ©. 
T. G. W., A. O. W., and W, M. R———1T. F. 8. Jun 
You are on file for consideration; also ©. T. and L. RB 
L. Lloyd (Florence). Trebly welcome. You wi}] 
hear from us next week.——_—-T. J. M. (Bridge port). 
The question mooted is éne vexed. Our own opinion is 
that a Pawn advanced to the eighth square may or may 
not be promoted, at the option of the player. ” oe 
We print the Problem which you inclose, and will give 
solution next week. In the mean time, you may rest aS 
sured that the mate ean be given within the stipulated 
number of moves, 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM IV. 

Q to K 3 (ch) 

to Q 4 (ch) 

R to B 3 (ch) 


K to B 5 chest) 
K to Kkt4 (best) 


It takes P (ch) , K takes R (best) 
Q takes KX P (ch) K to kt 4 
Q to Kt 4 (ch) - .K moves 


mates 


ad 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday, Nor. 8, 1858. 
Tne Wholesale Produce Markets have been freely sup- 
d with Flour, which has been in fair demand at, how- 
, re duced prices. Wheat and Corn have been held 
hi “her; hence they have been less active. Barley has 
been moder: itely dealt in at somewhat firmer rates. Oxts 
have been.n good request, and have advanced... .Cotton 
has been: depressed, and prices have declined... ae rovis- 
ions have been more sought after, closing firmly at our 
revised quotations.... Groceries have been in fair de- 
mand, and Sugars hawe increased in value....The cur- 
rent movements in Dry Goods are limited. Stocks are 
moderate of really desirable fabrics. “These are general- 
ly stiffly held. @ther descrip tions are plenty and ce- 
pressed. The Dry Goods import during the weck 
amounted to S912 903 against $555,046 the corresponding 
week of last year....The value ef the imports since Jan- 
uary 1 reached $2.57, 107 against $86,175.459 the same 
week last year. The movements in other commodities 
were moderate, and unproductive of any remarkable al- 
terations....We append 2 revised list of the clos ing quo- 
tutions for the leading articles: 


Supertine to extra State, per barrel. 4°60 \@ 470 
Superfine to fancy rn, per batrel 450 
Western, per - 440 @ S00 
to extra Genesee, per barrel... °480 Tbe 
Extra Canalian, per baruel....... 470 @ 600 


Mixed to Extra Southern. per barrel... 500 @ 
bine to Supeifine Rye Flour, per bbL. 3815 @ 4190 


Corn Meal, per barrel......... (450 
White Wheat, per bushel............ 13 (a) 15) 
Red Wheat, per bushel ............ 
Mixed Western Corn, per bushel 73) @ io 
Rye, per bushel.......... @ 
Latley, per bushel....... @ 
Western Oats, per bushel . @ D3 
State Oats, per bushel..... . 47 @ bY 
Jersey and Penn. Oats, per ‘bushe 42 @ 46 
Oats, per bushel...... @ 43 
‘otten, middlings, per 113 @ 12 
Pork, per barrel..... @ 
P.ime Pork, pe? barrel...... @ 
Country Mess. Boef, per S850 @ 9 50 
Cut Meats, 6 
Lard, per 103 @ 11 
State Lutter, per p ound. 15 @ 26 
Western Butter, per 11 @ 17 

Cheese, per pound........ @ S} 
Rice, per J00 pounds, ......,... 

Cuba Sugar, per pound @ 
Cuba ‘Molasses, per 21 @ 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound....... 63 @ 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 33 
ifyson Teas, per poutid 26 @ 
Oolong Teas, per pound.............. 25 @ vo 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ........ — @ -- 
new, per 10 @ 1» 
Hops, per pound, 7 
‘Tallow, per pound......,... 10 @ 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds ... — @ — 
Spirits. Turpentine, per gallon ....... — W@W 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds ...... 160 @ 165 
Linseed Oil; per gallon, @ . 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound ....... 7 @ 14. 
Seed Leaf Tobacco ........ 6 @ 25 
Anierican Fleece W ‘ool, per pound... cos 30 @ D2 
34 @ 40 


The reported receipts of Live Stock during each of the 
last two weeks compares as follows: 
Week ending Week se 


ct. 27 é ov. 3 
4208 5,056 
Sheep and Lambs .......... 10,729 | 10,56 


The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 
Poor to premium Beeves, per pound...$ 6 @ & &} 
Common to ex, Milch Cows, per head, 25 00 @ 65 a 
Veal Calves, per pound .... ww 


Sheep and Lambs, per head.......... 200 @ 60: ) 

* per pound 3: @ 
Live Swine, per pound. . @ o} 


The Country Produce Markets have been well stecked, 
and have been moderately active. Prices have not va- 
fied much. 
PRICES OBTAINED LY Propucrrs at WaAsi- 
INGTON MARKET. 
‘Apples, new, per barrel. SLED 350 


Pears, eee eee 40) (a, 20 00 
Grapes, per 13 
Quinces, per barrel........ 


itron, per 100. 
Ches tnuts, per bushel. 300 @ 400 
Potatoes, per 75 @ 2060 
Potatoes, sweet, per Dbarrel.......+..- 1 
1 
1 


Carrots, per 
Cabbage, per 100... 
Cranberries, per barrel @ 1400 


Pumpkins, per 100... 40) @ 600 
Spinach, per barrel..........-- @ 59 
Tomatoes, per bushel @ 
Celery, per dozen bunches........... @ 

Ege Pianta, PET GOBCH (@ 
Gar lic, per 100 bunches,...,.......... 250 @ 400 
Cauliflowers, per 100. 350 660 
Salad, per dozen heads . 20 @ 
Parsley, per 100 bunches............ - 100 @ 20 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen.... 20 @ 
Egys, Western, per 19 @ 20 


Woodcock; per 8300 @ 400 
Snipe, Dowicher, per dozen ......... 62} @ Sit 
PCT GOBER. @ 326 
Veniscn, per pound, @ 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
FRANKLIN SquakeE, Monday, Nov. 8, 185s. 


Tux foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 


pares as follows with that of the corresponding week last 


year: 
Exports. 


mpo orts 
Week ending Nov. 6, $2. 652, 317. $1,252,209 
Corresponding week, 1So7 1,621, O09... 1,864,553 


The export.of specie was insignificant. 

specie to the South, however, continues, and the banks 
certainly hold less to-day than they did last Monday, 
though estimates as to the amount of their resetve vary 
as much as two millions of dollars. Money is unchanged 
in price, the effort.of the banks to raise it having failed. 
Foreign Exchange has fallen below the specie shipping 
point, 

-Stocks are lower and dull, the speculative flurry of the 
past fortnight having collapsed. ‘he following table 
will exhibit the decline during the week: 


Michigan Southern, guaranteed .......... 623 
Illinois Central ....... ke a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\ ILL SHORTLY CLOSE: 
Exhibition of 
E. CUURCIVS GREAT ORIGINAL PAINTING OF 
NIAGARA 
and 
T. J. BARKER'S “IL CORSO,” 
(The Race Course at Rome during the Carnival.) 
WILLIAMS, sT EVENS, W ILLIAMS & CU., 
No. BR OADW AY. 

N. B.—Both the above Paintings ARE TO BE PRE- 
SENTED to the general body or ‘CASH SUBSCRIBERS 
to the facsimile of CHURCIVS NIAGARA, with other 
advantages, for which see prospectus, which will be for- 
warded on applieation. 

THE FAC SIMILE BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN 
OIL. COLORS after the original now Bag ishing. 

ARTISTS’ PROOFS, mounted, PRINTS, $10. 

, Admission to both Paiiitings, 25 c& ents, 


HOSIER 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW-BLEECKER 


STNELT, 


tespectfully invites your attention to an extensive and 


‘superior variety of the above goods, many styles of which 
can not be found elsewhere. 
Importing and manufacturing larce Ty; he can offer su- 
perior inducements to every class of buyers 
The price of every article is marke i in plain figures, 
all goods sold, not giving satisfac tiv m, be re. 
turned, and the money will be refunded che erful: 


MATHEMATICAL MONT HLY OR 
NOVEMBER 
Contains, besides the usuak. variety of mathematical 
matter, the commencement of an article on Donati's 
Comet, by George P. Bond, to be completed in the De- 
cember Number. 
style, and iNustrated by twenty wood-cuts and two fine 
mezzotint views of the comet, as seen through the great 
twenty-three feet Equatorial of the Observatory of Har- 
yard College. 
Published by JOHN BARTLETT, Cambridge, Mass. 
For sale by Ross & Tousey, Dexter & Brothers, New 
York. 
Terms, $3 00 per annum; Two copies to one address, 
$5 UV; Five copies, $11 OV. 


ql LIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions. 


and procure American and Foreign Patents. “at- 
ent Agency opposite main entrance “of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C 


HICKERING & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 
GRAND SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
Warerooms 694 Broadway. 

C. & SONS have been awarded S5 prize medals for the 
superiority of their manufacture for the last 80 years, 
Also, for sale, 

MASON AND HAMLIN’'S SUPERTOR 
MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS, 

For parlors, churches, vestries, and lodges, 
At wholesale and retail. 
Boston, Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1307 Chestnut St. 
PIANOS TO RENT. 


SEWING MACHINES. — IM- 
PORTANT TO THE PUBLIC, 

A new family Sewing Macutne, combining the latest 

improvements, at the extreme low price of 
FIFTY DOLLARS. 

The prices of all our standard Machines have been 
greatly reduced. SEwrna Macutnes, it is 
well known, though dearer in price, have always been 
cheaper, in fact, considering what they wil] do, than any 
other. The prices are now reduced so that all must be 
satisfied. Call and examine the new Machines at the 
low prices, I. M. SINGER & CoO., 

; No, 453 Broadway. 


66 “OL DOMINION COFFEE POTS. 
DOMINION” TEA POTS. 


_ USED BY EVERYBODY. 
P. TORREY. 
MANUFACTURER AND WHOLESALE AGENT 
v latt Street, XN. 


DEDICATED TO 
CYRUS W. FIELD, ESQ, 


AT LANTIC C. CABLE BOUQUFT, 

Distilled from ocean spray, and 
prepared especially in honor of the national ovation held 
in New York, Sept. 1. E. DUPUY, Family Chemist, 


609 Broadway. Sold every where. 


The flow of. 


The article is written in a popular’ 


e 


be 


GET THE BEST. 


HARDING’S EDITIO 


OF TIlE 


NS 


HOLY BIBLE. 


The subscribers have recently stereotyped several new 
sets of plates of Family Bibles, the type of which is clear, 


autiful, and of extra large size. ‘The text is 


the most 


reliable, being carefully revised and corrected, from the 


Original Edition of the year 1610, 


These editions are 


printed in the very best manner, upon fine white paper, 
and illustrated with numerous fine stecl plates and brill- 


iant illuminations, new family record, &c. Th 
embraces every variety of finish, rich turkey morocco, 


antique, and other magnificent styles. 


The } 


e binding 


yrices are 


greatly reduced to suit the wants of the times, varying 
from one to fifty dollars, thereby placing a copy of the 
eHoly Bible within the reach of every family in the land, 
however limited its means. 


and also those suitable for the v 


PULPIT BIBLES for all religious denom 


inations,; 


“arious associations, in- 


cluding the Masonic and Odd-lellows’ fraternities, &e, 
f =P All Communications promptly attended to, 


JESPER HARDING & SON, 


121 Soutl: Third Street, 


PHILADEL 


TOW READY. 
DEKBY’ & JACKSON'S Library Editio 


THE STANDARD BRITISIL CLASSIC: 


n unitorin 12mo size and style, 


‘* No Library is complete without them.” 


ns of 
S, 


Price pe ‘r volume, in Cloth, $1 206; Sheep, Library 
Style Half Calf, Gilt or Antiques 25. 

“FIFTY VOLUMES. IN TWO NEAT CASES, AS FOLLOWS: 
Addison’ sgw orks, © vols. Works, 2 vols. 
(coldsmith s Works, 4 vols. Defoe’s Werks, 2 vols. 
bieldine’s Works. +4 vols. Lamb's Works, 5 vols. 

-Smollett's Works, 6 vels. Hazlitt's Works, 5 vols, 


En: 


JULIA; 
By the Author of “ Vara’ and N¢ llie 


terne’s Works, 2 vols. Leig 
switt's Works, vols, 


Doswell’s Johnson, 


h Ifunt’s Works, 4 vols. 


4 vols. 


- ach work is illustrated with one or more fine Steel 


avin 
DERL & KSON, PubSshers, 
110 Nassau Street, New 


t . 


York. 


*," The above ae is mail, post paid, on receipt of 


Truro. 
“This new volume is anotiicr shini: is mem 


already lovely sisterhood. First * Vara’ shone 


us, 


le: 
he 
modern novel 


ty, 


and then ‘Nellie,’ pretty Nellie: and last, 
ist, ‘Julia’ comes before us, claiming curt 
arty admiration. 
Flerald. 
“There is no inawki-hne-s, no affected sent 
but an honest, independent, going through 


of 


ber of au 
ink Upon 
but not 
ribute of 


It has not many superiors in the 


imentali- 
witlr the 


work in hand with a primary regard to religious princi- 


‘It is life-like in its portraitures, and contai 


I: passages. Palladiien. 
‘Its views of religion and religious duty are sueh as 
will meet the approval of Christian readers, while its va- 
riety of incident, and its vivid skete hes of charac 


der it entertaining and absorbing." 


q? 


ins many 


cter, ren- 


‘We may as well confess that we have a ftben against 
the book for ee us of half a night's sleep.""—Con- 


rationai Herald 
Just published, by 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


No. 530 Bro 


FOR GRE CIAN 


RES 
ANTIQUE PAINTING. 


ARE ONLY published by 
Lk. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 


ad 


“AND 


Who forward them, post-paid (with full and special di- 
rections how to paint), to any address. Send 
and other information gratis. 


circulate new and-useful Pictorial Works. 


Dealers and Teachers supplied. 


for a list 


[o>° PLEASE TO READ THIS! 
O PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOY 


MENT 


—Wanted, persons in every town and village to 


Book Agents, 


Farmers’ Sons, everybody with a smail cask capital, can 


ni: 


fu 


ike money by selling our books, 


rther. particujars address, post-paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 


Discount liberal. 
‘Catalogues and all letters sent free to applicants, Por 


No. 151 William Street, New York. 


NEW FUR AND CLOAK STORE, 


RUSSIAN SABLE, 


No. Broadway, 
St. Nicholas Hotel, 
For the sale of 
LADIES'- FURS AND LADIES’ CLOA 
The assortment of Furs embraces the richest 


ks. 
sets of 


HUDSON BAY SABLE, ROYAL 


ERMINE, MINK, MARTEN, AND A CHOICE 


STOCK OF CHILDREN'S FURS. 
THLE CLOAK DEPARTMENT 
comprises all the 
REIGNING PARIS STYLES 


and designs by the modistes of the Bazaar, of the must 
fashionable materials and trimmings, 


Connecting with Genin’s 


JOUN N. GENIN, 


No. 507 Broadway, 


tazaar, Tha > Broa 


dway, 


. Nicholas liotel. 


of 
Né 


E ding St: rsa—Rich Jewelry 


lit 


ROVER & BAKER'S CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING M 


A NEW STYLE. PRICE $59 

495 Broadway. New York. 

1S summer Street, Boston. 

730 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, 
These Machines sew from two spools. and for 


“nl a Seam 


unequaled strength, beauty, and elasticity, which will 


rip, even if every fourth stiteh cut. 
vest tion: ibly the best in the market for family 
ND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


‘They are un- 


ASHION ABLE Yard E ngrayvers w ed- 


ig Silver Wa Orders from the Country 
DE MPSE: Y & FARGIS, 693 Broadway, 


. Fine Watches, Ster- 


solicited. 


SARSAPARIL 


LA— 


S ANDS'’ 
The original and genuine article!!! For purify- 


in 


g the blood. 


neous and biliary disorders. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 


An unfailing remedy for scrofula, cuta- 


| 


pur TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 


FIFTEEN VATS. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S 
COURTSHIP 


—OFrF— - 
MILES STANDISH, 
—AND— 
OTHER. PO 8S. 


Cents. 


‘‘In the ‘Courtship of Miles Standish,’ the author 
transports the reader back over more than two centuries, 
to the bleak, rocky coast of Plymouth, covered with the 
few scattered houses of the handful of Pilgrim colonists, 
who constituted the first ship-load of the Mayflower. It 
will do more to throw an attractive, familiar ight upon 
the bleak shores of Plymouth, and the grim-visaged 
Puritan colonists who landed upon them, than all the 
New England Seciety Orations and labored historical 
eulogies that were ever uttered or printed. Hereafter, 
the basis of popular. acquaintance with the Pil; grim Fa- 


thers will be found in this idyi of Mr. Longfellow’ Pa 
N. ¥Y. Evening Post. 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


BOSTON, 
Who will send by mail, free of postage, on reecipt of 
price named. 
M. NKLE’S. LATEST IMPROVED 
=. — These Machines are 
tirst class, particularly adapted to family use and busi- 
ness purposes; the most simple, reliab le; and best fitted 


for general use of any machines now offered for sale, 
Call and examine, at 421 Broadway, cor. Canal St., N.Y. 


G.GUNTHER & SONS HAVE OPENED 
e and ready tor sale, for the coming season, to the 
RETAIL TRADE, 

The most extensive and the richest assortment of 
LADIES’ FURS 
iver offered by them. 

Our goods, which we announce, are prepared and man- 
ufactured with our u-ual eure, and expressly intended 
for retail custom. ‘The styles as offered for inspection, 
will be found to comprise all the leading and desirable 
I atterns now in demand. We aiso digect particular at- 

ution to our large and very choice stock of 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY SABLES 
Of recent importation. 
All of which “ offer at the most adv antageous prices, 
. G GUNTHER & SONS, 
45 Maiden Lane. 


Lb. SLOAT & COQ., 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE THREAD 
SEWING MACHINES 
For Family and Manu facturing Purposes. 
We Defy Competition. 
Prices from $15 to $60. 
c. W. THOMAS & CO., 
Agents, 
480 Broadway, 
New York, 


IBBONS! RIBBONS!! RIBBONS 
PANIC PRICES—PANIC PRICES. ~~ 
EXTRAORDINARY RUM OF CUSTOMERS * 


CASII RIBBON HOUSE, 
JOUN, FARRELL, 
116 Chambers St 
November, the last Month for 
FALL SEASON. 


AND PLANTS. 


¥ 


PARSONS & CO. are now delivering trees and plants 
from their grounds at 
FLUSHING, NEAR NEW YORK, 
and invite the attention of buyers to their large assort- 
ment of thrifty and well-grown 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PL: \N TS. 
Catalogues furnished gratis on application, and goods 
delivered free of charge on the wharf in New York. 
\ THEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MA- 
CHINES.—NEW STYLE, Price $50.—VALU- 
ABLE IMPROVEMENTS. —A new Tension and a Hem- 
mer that turns hems of any width without previous bast- 
ing. Office, 345 BDroapway, NEW \ ORK. 
DIAGRAM OF TUE LOCK STITCIL 


This is the only Stitch that can not be raveled, and 
that presenis the same appearance upon each side of the 
seam. It is made with two threads; one upon each side 
of the fabric, and interlocked in the centre of it. Send 
for circular. 


XHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURED BRUSHES, at the Brush Warehouse, 
No 3.9 Pearl Street, Harper's Buildings. Brushes of 
every description on hi ind, and for sale at the lowest 
prices. A Silver Medal was received from the American 
Institute, in 1549, for superior Brushes. 
JOUN K. HOPPEL. 


HUMAN HAIR.—How many persons 
abuse this delicate and beautiful ornament, by 
burning it with alcoholic washes and plastering it with 
grease, which has no affinity for the skin, and is not ab- 
sorbed! Burnett's Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut 
Oil, &e., is unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—ds 
readily absorbed, and is peculiarly adapied to its various 
conditions, preventing its falling off, and promoting its 
healthy growth. 


PATENT ANGLE: SE Y LE G AND ART I- 
FICIAL HAND. These unrivaled substitutes for 

lost Linibs are supplied only by WM. “SELPHO, 516 

Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 


\ ELLSS SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 
1. SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS. 
2, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 372 cuts, 


75 cents, 
(Revised.) 
$1 00. : 

3. PRINCIPL ES OF CHEMISTRY. 242 cuts. $1. 
(New.) 

By Davin A “Wetts, M.D., Editor of ‘* Annual of Sci- 
entific Disco. ery,” * hn wledge is Power," 

“Embodying the latest researches in physical science, 
and excelling in their Incid style, namerous facts, co- 
pious illustrations (over TU), and practical applications 
of science to the arts of every-day life. 

These works are pronounced by distinguished profes- 
sor, practical teachers, and by the press generally, to be 
not only scientifically accurate, but eminently attractive, 
practical, and inte resting. 

Mr. WELLS'S scientitie qualifieations have been cer- 


tified dy Professors BAC lik, HENRY, AGASSIZ, 
HAYES, JACKSON, HORSFORD, WAMAN and EM- 
MONS, L MAURY, and others. As a graduate of 


the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University, 
as an Assistant Profe-sor in that Institution, as a pupil 
of Prof. Agassiz, and as a Practical Chemist and Physi- 
cist, his experience in teaching and in theoretical and 
applied science has been extensive and varied. @Ilis es- 
tablishment and editorship of The Annual of Scientific 
Discovery for eight years past, and his several other pub- 
lications, have “rende red his name a favorite with culti- 
vators of science—some of his publications having been 


‘adopted in the schools of Great Britain. 


Testimonials to the high merit of these works, occu- 
pying FIVE LARGE COLUMNs from distinguished Profes- 
sors, practical ‘Teachers, and able scientific, literary, and 
other journals throughout the Union, will be sent on re- 
quest. The Philosophy has already reached its 11th edi- 
tion, and is in satisfactory gse in many of the best insti- 
tutions of our principal cities, 

Specimen volumes sent t6 TeacneErs, prepaid, for half 
price, with a view to introduction into classes if approved. 

‘ISON & PHINNEY, 
No. 321 Broadw ay, New York. 


HE PERFECTION OF T OIL ET SOAPS. 
YAK DLEY & STATHAM'S SUNFLOWER 
OIL SOAP. 

Tie Sunflower Oil Soap is manufactured only by 
Messrs Yaidley & St: — London. from the original 
recipe of the invenior, leetwood, Esq., Practical 
Chemist to the Royal hesdvehena Society of England. 

This Soap imparts an ‘agreeable softness, and elasticity 
t the skin, lathers frecly, and has a refreshing and Jast- 
ing perfume. Itis the most agreeable and usetul auay 
extant, 

The Right Hon. Lord Hatherton says: ** Ihave recom. 
mended alk of miy tricnds to use your Sunflower Oil 


. Soap; it is incomparably the best Soap I know.” 


Sule Ageuts fur the 3 nite d States: 
W. NORCROSS & CO., 
rs of Druzgists’ Fancy Goods, 
01 Fulton Street, New York, ol Milk Street, Loston. 


LADIES VISITING TLE SEA- SIDE, TOU RISTS, 
AND 
T R A. 
“Will find the application of 
GODFRE EXTRACT 
Or 
FLOWERS 


both cooling and refreshing to the Face and Skin, allay 


ing all heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sun- 
burn, Freckles, and Tan, and rendering the skin soft, 
clean, and healthy. Price Ong Dollar. 

EUGENE DUPU 7, 6U9 Broadway, 

Family Chemist, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Il A R PER’S 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CLOSE 


OF THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. 


TE Ss. 
One Copy for One Year 
"Fwo Copies for One Year 
Three or more Copies for Une Year (each) 2 00 


$3 
5 00 


A nd an Extra Copy, vratis, for every Club of Ten 


SCRIBERS. 

The Postage upon “ Hauren’s Magazine’ must bo 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Vhirty-sizx Cents a year. 

No Magazine in Europe or America 1s so well known; 
none has half as many readers; and, we may safely say, 
none has received co large 4 tribute ‘of admiration from 
the cultivated classes, that delight ina healthy, diversi- 
fied, elevating periodical literatfire. It not only covers 
a broader ground than any similar publication, but it is 
more distinctly planned as a popular educator in all the 
departments of an agreeable and instructive miscellany 
than any work of which we have know ledge. In the 
fresher forms of history, in articles of illustrated travel, 
in biographical portraiture, in cvcly variety of essay, 
from the vraceful sketch of manvers and customs to the 
didactic e Xposith nof great moral topics, in pleasant sto- 
ries and animated narratives, it is the foremost Magazine 
of the day. The fireside never had a more delightful 
companion, nor the million a more entertaining friend 
than Harper's Magazine.—Mcthodist Protestant (Balti- 
more). 

Each number rivals its predecessors in attractiveness. 
To the general reader it is the delicie Uiterarum. The 
Editors Drawer, &c., make it more attractive and use- 
ful. It is conducted with marked vigor and decided 
taste, and is worthy of the vast circulation which it en- 
jovs.—NSouthern Christian Advocate. 

This Magazine has surely the pre-eminence of alk oth- 
ers. It is cheap, rich, usetul, and attractive.— Wesleyan 
Lanner. 

Replete with interesting and useful reading: matter, 
well illustrated.— Philadelphia Christian Advocate. 

Our estimate is unabated of its substantial literary 
merits. It is one of the wonders of this printing age 
that so much first-rate reading matter, so handsomely 
gotten up, can be furnished for 25 cents. — New Orleana 
Christian Advocate. 

It is elegantly executed, replete with the most curious 
information, and beautifully illustrated. — Southern 
Methodist Quarterly Reviéw. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 
HARPE WEEKLY, 
A LRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN TILE WORLD. 


Five Cents A Numpre; $2 50 a Year. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEERLY. 

One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . .. . $1690 
One opy for Gne Veer. 2! ise 
One Copy for Two Years . 4. «© « « « 400 
Five Copies fear One Year. . . .. 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 
‘Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . 40 00 
a Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TWELVE 
TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 

FoR ADVERTISING. —Fifty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

*.* Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
‘** Hiarper’s Weekly" left at their houses, will please send 
their names and residences, with the sybscription pace 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 


HARPER & BRO tate PUBLISUERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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